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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


N Tuesday M. Clemenceau delivered a speech in the French 
Senate on the general policy of the Government, in reply 
toa Conservative interpellation. He defended the appointment 
of General Picquart, and on being asked to reply “ Yes” or 
“No” to the question, “Is there a Military Convention with 
England?” said that he could give neither answer. “ All I 
can say to you is that I do not think any such Convention 
exists.” He declared that he had not changed his opinion 
regarding the inventories, which were still necessary for the 
transfer of property on December 12th; he had only given the 
insurgents a longer space for reflection. His policy towards 
the strikers did not involve civil war. 
use the Army to obtain respect for the law, and I shall have 
the law respected by the Catholics as well as by the strikers.” 
He aimed at no dictatorship, for a Parliamentary vote could 
any day destroy his authority. 
force and brilliance, and a vote of confidence in the Govern- 
ment was carried by 213 to 32. 


The Paris correspondent of the Berliner Tageblatt, who is 
leaving the French capital after a residence of twelve years, 
has obtained interviews with M. Clemenceau and M. Pichon, 
the new Foreign Minister. M. Clemenceau, who spoke with 
the utmost frankness, began by deprecating the rapid alterna- 
tions of extreme amiability and excessive roughness which 
characterised the attitude of the Germans towards the French. 
Matters had mended greatly before the Moroccan affair, and 
then, although M. Delcassé was got rid of, the German Press 
adopted a most hostile attitude. Personally he did not want war ; 
he wanted good relations, and, if opportunity offered, would 
be glad to improve them. To desire war would be equivalent 
to insanity. It was because he and those who supported him 
held these views that they overthrew M. Delcassé, not because 
he wanted war any more than they did, but because bis policy 
might have led to war. It would be quite impossible for them 
to conduct a Kriegspolitik, for their Parliament would at once 
dismiss them as it dismissed M. Delcassé, and the whole nation 
would be against them. M. Pichon’s conversation was much 
on the same lines. He contrasted the friendly relations he 
maintained with German diplomatists with the attacks of the 
German Press, and dismissed the talk of war as ridiculous. 
It is worthy of note that the Berliner Tageblatt, commenting 
on these interviews, deplores the unskilful diplomacy of 
Berlin which shattered the rapprochement with France after 
M. Deleassé's fall. 


“I am bound to | 


It was a speech of remarkable | 


| 








The King of Denmark's visit to the German Emperor is 
invested with a serious political significance by the Berlin 
correspondent of the Daily Mail. According to this authority, 
the object of the visit has been to ratify a secret Treaty, under 
which Germany guarantees the integrity of Denmark in return 
for the privilege of closing the Baltic against any hostile fleet 
bent on attacking Kiel or the German Baltic ports. If the 
report be well founded—and upon this point we do not desire 
to express an opinion—the compact argues no little tact and 
diplomatic persuasiveness on the part of the Kaiser, in view 
of the painful memories of 1864. Strategically, however, the 
Treaty has only a provisional value, since there is no use in 
shutting a door unless you are strong enough to keep it shut. 


The correspondent of the Z'imes in Peking telegraphs to 
Friday’s paper a summary of the new Opium Regulations 
promulgated by the Chinese Government. They are of the 
most stringent kind, and are stated to be inspired by Yuan- 
Shih-Kai, the Viceroy of Pechili. Under them not only is 
the cultivation of the poppy to cease altogether, but the use 
of opium is after ten years to be totally abolished. Though 
it is calculated that some forty per cent. of the people of 
China take opium, every user of the drug, and the amount 
he uses, are henceforth to be registered. No one who begins 
the habit after the present time will be able to register. 
Smokers of sixty years of age will be given a good deal of 
latitude, but those under sixty must decrease their allowance 
by twenty per cent. per annum. Those who after ten years 
are still addicted to the drug will have their names publicly 
In the case of officials under sixty, abandonment of 
the drug must begin at once. Exceptional treatment is, 
however, to be given to Princes, Dukes, Viceroys, and Tartar 
Generals, even though under sixty. If they continue tosmoke 
opium, substitutes are to carry on their duties till they are 
cured, Arrangements are to be made for distributing pre- 
scriptions and medicines calculated to counteract the effects 
of the drug. 


posted. 


Time will show whether the Edict is genuine, or whether 
it is only waste-paper, intended to put pressure upon 
the British Government in order to make them allow 
an increased duty on imported opium. If it proves a genuine 
movement, we shall, of course, not dream of attempting to 
force opium on the Chinese, but shall be perfectly willing to 
help them to secure a genuine prohibition. If, however, the 
object is simply to fill the Chinese Treasury or to protect 
native opium, there is no reason why we should allow a 
violation of our Treaty rights. The problem is one with 
which Mr. Morley is well qualified to deal, and the nation may 
well be content to leave it in his hands. It may be sure that 
he will not fail to do whatever is demanded by considerations 
of justice and humanity. 


On Tuesday Mr. Root spoke at Kansas City on the Monroe 
doctrine and the position of the South American States. 
Fresh from his tour round the Southern continent, he is 
anxious to awaken American interest in, and to stimulate 
trade with, the South. After sketching the history of the 
Monroe doctrine, and paying a tribute to the part which 
Britain played in its enunciation, he said that the principle 
was still a vital one to-day, though the Holy Alliance had long 
since gone. Mr. Root also urged the subsidising of South 
American shipping—a scheme not likely to be carried out— 
and in general pleaded for a national interest in the countries 
which the Monroe doctrine bound them to police and protect. 
The reason of the speech is clear enough. No political scheme, 
as the Times points out, is without its economic aspect, and 
it is small good to divert the political interests of European 
Powers from the South American States if they are to have 
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the monopoly of the commercial interests. In that case 
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| Carlyle (University College, Oxford), the Rev. B. H. Streetor 


“other people will get the oyster, and America will be left | (Qtiéen’s College, Oxford), and Mr. G. A. Macmillan, 


with the shell.” 


On Tuesday Mr. Fielding, the Dominion Minister of 
Finance, delivered at Montreal an important speech on 
Canadian fiscal policy. There were differences of opinion, 
he said, in every province on the tariff question, but there 
was always the danger of a broader line of cleavage,—between 
tlie Western farmers and the manufacturing interests of the 
East. Clearly a compromise must be found, and he had tried 


td persuade the East that a policy of high Protection was | 


impossible. The real policy was to look far ahead, and fill 


A larger number of Chatehmen anxious for a settlement of 
the education controversy On reasonablé and moderate lines 
Would have been present but for the fact that the deputation 
was organised at very short notice. Letters regretting their 
inability to attend, but expressing their approval of the 
| objects of the deputation, were received from a large number 
| of persons, among whom were Sir Thomas Acland (chairiran 
of the Devon Education Committee), the Provost of Queen's 
College, Oxford, the Rector of Exeter College, Oxford, the 
| President of Trinity College, Oxford, the Master of Magdalene 


the North-West with prosperous and contented settlers. At | College, Cambridge, Professor Percy Gardner, Sir Arthur 


the same time, he had tried to induce the Western farmers to 
be reasonable, and to realise that a certain tariff was necessary 
to protect the industries of the East. What he sought was 
a moderate tariff “which will give a measure of protection 
to our commercial life, but yet will not be heavy enough to 
antagonise the great consuming masses of the country.” Mr. 
Fielding is handling adroitly a difficult situation,—a situation 
Which must always arise under Protection when specific 
interests have to be considered and such interests are 
diametrically opposed. 


Commander Peary’s long telegram from Labrador, repro- 
duced from the New York Herald in Thursday’s Times, gives 
a vivid account of his Arctic experiences during the past 
twelvemonth. The northward voyage was dangerous and 
difficult, and his sledge trip towards the Pole in February was 
imperilled by gales, open “ leads,” and his consequent inability 
to count on his supporting parties. The “furthest north” 
was reached on April 21st, when Commander Peary realised 
that he had “cut his margin as narrow as could be expected,” 
atid reluctantly decided to retrace his steps. The journey 
back to the ‘Roosevelt’ was marked by great privations, and 
reached its climax on the fifth day when the party crossed 
young ice on snowshoes; “the thin film crusting the black 
water bent and yielded beneath us, sending indulations in every 
direction,” and for the next week or more they had to cut 


| Clay, Sir Charles Elliott, Mr. T. C. Horsfall, Mr. Edward 
| Buxton (chairman of the Essex Education Committee), 
Mr. Lee Warner (chairman of the Norfolk Education 
| Committee), Mr. T. E. Page (of Charterhouse,) Mr. A. ¢, 
| Benson, and Mr. William Temple. It should be mentioneg 
that no Members of either House of Parliament were invited 
| to attend the deputation, as it was felt that they must be 
considered as combatants. The object of the deputation was 
| to represent to the Archbishop the ardent desire for a 
' national settlement felt by Churchmen who were not engaged 
at first hand in the controversy. 





| 

| 

| Mr. Henry Hobhouse, who spoke first, pointed out the 
many encouraging signs that compromise was desired on both 
sides. There were no doubt extremists in both camps who 
desired to fight to a finish, but he believed that these 
extremists were chiefly to be found in the ranks of politicians, 
“They could not but believe that a round-table Conferenca 
between half-a-dozen experienced statesmen of moderate 


| views would yet succeed in producing a reasonable, less com. 
| plicated, and more workable measure which might be passed 


into law.” Mr. St. Loe Strachey urged that a settlement to 


| be national must remove those features of the Education Bill 
of 1902 which had deeply wounded the consciences of many 


| they must not create unother. 


their way slowly through shattered ice, reaching the foot of | 


the Greenland coast on May 12th. The return voyage in the 


‘Roosevelt’ began on July 3lst, and was delayed first by ice | 
| limitations which would confine freedom in giving religious 


and later on by a succession of violent storms which threatened 
total shipwreck, but in the end Labrador was safely reached 
on October 13th. 


The Daily Mail on Monday contained a striking article 
from its correspondent, Mr. F. A. Mackenzie, on the future of 
Manchuria. The question which Chinese statesmen are 
asking themselves is whether or not Japan wishes to annex it. 
Almost before the ink was dry on the Treaty of Portsmouth, 
ways the writer, a secret diplomatic battle had begun. Japan's 
policy is effective occupation. A few weeks ago service between 
the Japanesé and Russian spheres of influence was begun, and 
already between five hundred and a thousand Japanese are 
settled in Kharbin, making a living where a European would 
starve. When the Russian military authorities give up their 
control, Japan must take it over unless anarchy is to be the 
result. Moreover, the Japanese are taking upon themselves 
the regulation and punisliment of the Hung-hutzes, and in 
general performing ull the tasks of government which China 
has neglected. Japanese are settled all along the main road, 
the railways are in Japanese hands, and most of the chief 
police duties. Statesmen in Peking are well aware what is 
taking place, and distrust Japan far more than any other 
Power. They see Matichuria slipping from them, and they 
believe that Mongolia may follow, and that then their great 
Empire will be dissolved. 


On Thursday the Archbishop of Canterbury received at 
Lambeth Palace a deputation of Churchmen on the Education 
Bill. Among those constituting the deputation were the 
Right Hon. Henry Hobhouse (chairman of the Somerset 
Education Committee), Mr. St. Loe Strachey, Mr. Willis Bund 
(chairman of the Worcestershire Education Committee), Mr 
A. W. Chapman (chairman of the Surrey Education Com-. 
mittee), Sir Wiliam Bousfield (chairman of the Representative 
Managers of the London County Elementary Schools, and 
chairman of the Girls’ Public Day School Trust), Mr. G. W. 
Prothero (editor uf the Quarterly Review), the Rev. A. J. 


Nonconformists. But while redressing one set of grievances, 
They must not dig up the 
tares only to replant them. Speaking for himself, he admitted 
that so far as the transferred Voluntary schools were con- 


cerned, it might be wise for the sake of peace to accent 


instruction for the present to those teachers who were already 
on the staff of the school. He also expressed a doubt as to 


| the wisdom of attempting to maintain the provisions for 


basing extended facilities on a bare majority of parents, and 
for securing facilities in Clause III. schools on every day in 


| the week. At the same time, he in no way counselled a policy 





of surrender, and he desired to record his opinion that it was 


'in no sense fair to say that the Lords’ amendments had 


destroyed the underlying principles of the Bill. 





The Archbishop of Canterbury’s reply, thongh guarded, 
showed that the chief representative of the Church of England 
is willing to further every honest effort to arrive at a settle- 
ment on national lines of the education controversy. The 
most important passage in his speech was the following :— 
“T desire to see a settlement on large and generous lines all 
round. That tle Church must lose largely by any settlement 
on the lines of this Bill, even as modified, is inevitable; or I 
should ratlier say that the large interests for which the Church 
has striven must be to some extent affected if the Bill passes 
even in its amended form. But I am prepared to put up with 
a good deal and accommodate a great many objections and 
difficulties rather than that this controversy should go on. 
Whether that settlement is practicable or not rests elsewhere 
than bere, but that it may be brought about is my earnest 
and anxious wish.” 


The words just quoted indicate that if the round-table 
Conference suggested by Mr. Hobhouse can be brought into 
existence, the Archbishop would enter upon it with every 
desire for a peaceful solution. We believe that a similar 
spirit is to be found amongst the more moderate sections of 
the Liberal Party. We note, for instance, the leading article 
in the Westminster Gazette of last Saturday. Dealing with 
our statement that though in our opinion it was not fair to 
lay the denominational teachers in Clause III. schools under 
statutory disabilities, it would be better to uccept those 
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disabilities temporarily than to wreck the whole measure, the 


Westminster déecla¥ed that if that concession was made, a com- 
voinise might be arranged on all other points. The Daily 
Faroniele on Tuesday dealt with the question in an equally 
sonciliatory spirit, and suggested that the statutory dis- 
abilities in regard to religious instruction should not extend 
to existing teachers. It seems to us—but here we speak 
entirely for ourselves—that it would be well to cone to a 
settlement on this point. The right secured to existing 
teachers will enable denominational religious instruction to 
be given efficiently in practically all Clause III. schools for 
the next few years. That is all that is essential, for we 
feel convinced that when the bitterness of the education con- 
troversy has subsided, Parliament will not refuse to relieve 
teachers from a disability which so unjustly and unnecessarily 
deprives them of a much-valued right. But though we hold 
that it would be wise to give way on this point, such giving 
way must, of course, be conditional upon the Government 
yielding to the just and reasonable demands of the Opposition 


on other points. 


The proceedings in Parliament have not been of great 
significance during the week. In the House of Lords the 
most important alteration made in the Education Bill has 
been the excision of the clause creating a special Educational 
Council for Wales. The House of Commons has devoted the 
greater part of the week to the consideration of the Town 
Yenants (Ireland) Bill. This is a private Member's Bill, and 
the Government have begun to show a strange policy towards 
such measures. The old practice was for the House 
to give its opimion of a private Member's Bill after a 
Friday afternoon’s debate, and such opinion was regarded 
as no more than the expression of the views of the 
House, and not as an act in a legislative process. But the 
Government have now begun to adopt such Bills after 
second reading, and in all their crudity and incoherence to 
force them through the House by means of a docile majority. 
The Trade Disputes Bill in its ultimate form was virtually a 
private Member's Bill, so was the Land Tenure Bill, and so is 
the present measure. The whole practice seems to us to be 
not only a betrayal of the confidence of the House, but 
a most vicious and destructive method of legislation. Mr. 
Balfour's protest on Monday was unanswerable. A Bill requires 
the assistance of skilled draftsmen in its preparation, assistance 
Which no private Member can command. 

Mr. Haldane, it will be remembered, in a speech at Reading 
in October, announced that he was preparing a scheme for the 
effective training of selected officers in business methods. At 
present a soldier has no chance of learning the rudiments of 
ordinary business, except by accident, and at the same time in 
the higher administrative posts such business training is most 
vitally important. The Army Service Corps, the Pay Depuart- 
ment, as well as ordinary administrative appointments, all 
demand some degree of expert knowledge. Mr. Haldane has 
accordingly appointed a Committee to frame a scheme 
of training. ‘The Committee will consist of Sir Hugh 
Bell, Sir Frederick Harrison, Sir Felix Schuster, Sir Edward 





Ward, Generals Hutchinson, Clayton, and Miles, and with | 


them are to be associated Mr. Sidney Webb and Mr. H. J. 
Mackinder, of the London School of Economics. The presence 
on the Committee of men of such high business ability as 
Sir Hugh Beli and Sir Felix Schuster will ensure that any 
scheme will have sound practical value. Business training 
is not to be secured by the mere attendance at lectures in 
economics. 


Professor Dicey and Professor Westluke contributed to 
Monday's Times important letters on the Trade Disputes Bill. 
They take the wise course of pointing out a few simple con- 
sequences which will result should what Professor Dicey calls 
“this astounding Bill” become law. If a motor-car owned 
by a Trade-Union should, by the gross negligence of the 
chauffeur, run over and cripple for life an innocent pedestrian, 
ie will be able to obtain no damages from the Union. More- 
over, there is no remedy by injunction as the Bill has been 
tiow altered, and a Union may not only commit a tort with 
impunity, but continue to commit it. Again, the words “trade 
dispute” have beén given a wide definition, and, according to 
Professor Dicey, will include disputes between a farmer and 
his labourers. It extends to Ireland, and will, in bis opinion, 


| 





practically sanction boycotting. Professor Westlake in his 
letter points out the shallowness of the argument that the 
Bill merely restores the former state of the law. All that it 
does is to guarantee a view of the law which the Taff Vale 
case showed to be a false one. This is the Bill to which Mr. 
Balfour and the Opposition have given their long-delayed 
blessing, a Bill, in Professor’s Dicey’s words, which “ sacrifices 
individual liberty in England in order thereby to facilitate 
defiance of the law in Ireland.” 


The Bill for feeding school-children now before the House 
of Commons is severely criticised by Mr. O. 8. Loch, the 
secretary of the Charity Organisation Society, in Monday's 
Times. Mr. Loch attacks the root principle of the Bill as 
retrograde and unsound. Inquiry bas shown that the cause of 
existing trouble lies much more in home conditions than in any 
want of dinners at school. Hence, he argues, to multiply dinners 
will not mend matters, since it involves no attempt to remove 
the dominant and abiding cause of the difficulty. “ Modify 
the home conditions, and the home will provide the dinners 
more and more. Provide the dinners on a large scale, and the 
home will be to that extent less powerful for good and the 
home dinners will decrease.” As regards the parents, he 
believes that to relieve them of a duty which they now 
generally fulfil will not make them rally any the more heartily 
to other and greater duties which are not now imposed on them. 
Asan alternative to the method proposed in the Bill, Mr. Loch 
refers to the resolutions recently passed by a large meeting of 
representatives of many charitable societies condemuing State 
feeding, and recommending the appointment of representative 
school relief committees, acting in conjunction with medical 
officers and teachers, to secure the improvement of home 
conditions, and to select such children as may require meals, 
such meals to be furnished from voluntary sources exvlusively. 





Pressure on our space has obliged us to withhold until the 
present issue notice of the death of Miss Dorothea Beale, the 
Principal of Cheltenham College. Thata national loss has been 
sustained by her death is shown not merely by the striking 
tributes to her memory that have appeared in the ‘’imes and 
elsewhere, but by the services held in St. Paul’s yesterday 
week and at Gloucester, where the urn containing her ashes 
was laid in the Lady Chapel of that Cathedral,—services 
attended by multitudes of her pupils as well as by repre- 
sentatives of the House of Commons, the Board of Education, 
and many societies, philanthropic, educational, and religious. 
Miss Beale has passed away full of years and honours. The 

Sorough of Cheltenham made her an honorary freeman, and 

the University of Edinburgh conferred on her the degree of 
LL.D. But her best monument is in the hearts and lives of 
the thousands of women who have been trained in the great 
school over which she presided for nearly fifty years. 

The teaching of hygiene and temperance in primary schools 
has for the last three years occupied the attention of the 
leaders of the medical profession, and a deputation headed by 
Sir Thomas Barlow, Sir Victor Horsley, and other distin- 
guished doctors and surgeons, representing the Committee 
formed in 1903 for the teaching of hygiene and temperance, 
the British Medical Association, the Advisory Board, and the 
International Association for the Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
lately waited on Mr. Birrell at the Board of Education. 
The Memorandum submitted urged: (1) the reeasting of 


| general science teaching so that the principles of hygiene and 


temperance could be embodied in the curriculum without 
constituting a new subject; (2) the teaching of hygiene and 
temperance in all Training Colleges and to all student 
teachers; (3) the inclusion of these subjects among those on 
which inspectors must report. Mr. Birrell, in the course of a 
sympathetic reply, expressed a strong general approval of the 
importance of teaching the teachers. If the Bill before 
Parliament providing for medical inspection of schools became 
law, the teachers would enjoy further facilities for instruction. 
In conclusion, Mr. Birrell said that the Board of Bdteation 
looked to the medical profession for aid in this question, but 
he warned them not to be carried away by too high or 
enthusiastic notions. 








Bank Rate, 6 per cent., changed from 5 a cent. Oct. 19th 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 86j}—on Friday week 86}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—___.——_ 


WHY NOT A ROUND-TABLE CONFERENCE? 


W E sincerely trust that the action taken by those who 
formed the deputation to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury on Thursday will bear fruit, and that the 
Government Bill and the Lords’ amendments may be 
made the basis for a national settlement of the education 
question. Assuredly there is need for that settlement from 
every point of view. The members of the Government, 
though they may use brave and loud words—we do not 
blame them for that, it is only natural—know in their 
hearts that to withdraw the Bill, and lose all the work of 
the past Session, would land them in many very serious 
difficulties from the party point of view. To begin with, 
they would be face to face with the scandal of “ passive 
resistance” in a very acute form, and, in addition to that, 
their whole programme of legislation would be set back by 
the need of introducing a new Education Bill. It is easy 
in hot blood to threaten that the new legislation would be 
much more hostile to the denominations than the present 
Bill, and that the Church would find herself in the position 
of the King who rejected the first two offers of the Sibyl. 
In reality, they know well enough that. the introduction of 
a Bill more hostile to the denominations would prove, in 
the most complete sense, an apple of discord in their own 
ranks. The present Bill almost caused a rupture with tho 
Irish Members and with the Irish and Roman Catholic 
supporters of the Ministry in a very large number of 
English constituencies. A more severe Bill might strain 
relations to the breaking-point. But such a result would 
be by no means agreeable at a time when the Cabinet 
are contemplating the introduction, with the aid of the 
Nationalists, of a measure in lieu of Home-rule. At the 
best. of times it would be difficult to get the Irish Members 
to consent to Devolution as an alternative to Home-rule; 
but if the latter are haunted by the notion that the 
Government are going to settle the education question on 
terms which will be regarded as oppressive and unjust by 
every Roman Catholic in the kingdom, their task will 
indeed be a difficult one. Again, it is much easier to 
threaten Church-people with a secularist solution than 
actually to introduce one. The history of the last six 
months shows that, whatever else it will do, the nation 
will not accept the secularisation of the schools, and that 
the party which attempts to force such a solution on the 
country will inevitably meet with political disaster. 


But if the Government have these potent reasons for 
desiring a compromise, the Church Party—or, at any 
rate, the moderate Church Party—have equally strong 
grounds for desiring a settlement, if a settlement can be 
obtained without the sacrifice of essential principles. It 
is not too much to say that the present controversy is 
doing an infinity of harm, not merely to the educational 
interests in the country, but also to the best interests 
of the Church. All thoughtful observers have noted 
with alarm how bitterness of feeling towards the 
national Church has increased since 1902. Before that 
date it seemed as if the cry for Disestablishment were 
rapidly becoming a dead issue. That issue has received 
a new lease of life through the education controversy, 
and no true friend of the Church of England can con- 
template the possibility of another two or three years 
devoted to sectarian recrimination without the gravest mis- 
giving. The situation as it exists to-day can be summed 
up as follows. Both sides to the controversy desire a 
cettlement, for both dread the continuance of the struggle. 
At the same time, it is exceedingly difficult to find, not 
merely the basis of a compromise, but a method for arriving 
at a compromise. The deputation that waited on the 
Archbishop of Canterbury did good work, as we have said, 
by calling attention to the imperative need for a national 
settlement, and the Archbishop furthered that good work 
by the sympathy and statesmanship shown in his reply. 
T'o point out the urgent need for a national settlement 
cannot, however, produce that settlement by itself. Just 
as it takes two to make a quarrel, so it takes two to make 
a compromise. Until the leaders of the two sides can be 
brought together in private and face each other across 
a table, little practical advance will be made. If 





rar, 
bargaining, as we said last week, is in the air, you canp 
> d ae ot 
expect the parties, till they are actually in’ touch, to 
admit that it will be possible for them to give up an 
thing. Each feels that such an admission wil] be net 
against him at a critical moment. It is only when the 
are met together in a room, when the door has heen 
shut, and when both feel that the nation will look with 
something sterner than mere annoyance upon the side whose 
obstinacy causes the brexk up of the negotiations, that men 
become willing to state frankly and fully where they can 
yield and where they cannot. Again, it is not until such 
intimate negotiations take place that men fully understand 
each other’s point of view. All experience shows that 
again and again men go into a Conference-room feeling 
perfectly hopeless as to any good result following from their 
deliberations. Yet if the conditions are favourable, they 
often find that what they believed were hopeless points 
can in reality be made the subject for compromise. In 
view of these considerations, we welcome Mr. Henry 
Hobhouse’s outspoken demand that the leaders of both 
sides should mect at a round-table Conference and 
endeavour to arrive at an agreement. Bargaining js 
troublesome and anxious work, but it is impossible to 
deny that it lies at the base of our political and social as 
well as of our economic life. No solution of a great 
political or social problem is ever permanent which is 
not the outcome of the give-and-take of bargaining. 

We should stultify all that we have said as to the need 
of getting the negotiators alone in a room with their minds 
unfettered were we to attempt to lay down the conditions 
of compromise. What are wanted are concessions in the 
room, not outside it. But though we fully realise that the 
Archbishop, as representing the denominational interests, 
cannot be expected to begin by stating what are the 
points on which he is prepared to yield, and also that Mr. 
Birrell cannot, on behalf of the Government, publicly 
announce that be will in the interest of peace throw over 
this or that clause or sub-section in his Bill, we may, as out- 
siders, venture to express the belief that the Archbishop 
will, in the last resort, press nothing which will destroy the 
essential character of the Bill, provided that the Govern- 
ment do not merely assert in the abstract, but are prepared 
to make good in practice, those concessions in regard to the 
denominations which they have promised, but which it 
is contended, with no little show of reason, they have up 
till now failed to express in their measure in a concrete 
form. 

Our last word to the Archbishop on the one side, and to 
Mr. Birrell on the other, is to ask each of them not to be 
afraid of his extremists. We do not doubt that if a 
compromise is reached the extremists in both camps will 
swear that they have been betrayed, and that nothing will 
induce them to submit. ‘I'o overcome such recalcitrants 
we must rely upon the sober sense of the great bulk of the 
British people. After all, there exists in the good sense of 
the public at large a form of “ passive resistance” far 
more potent than that of those who for the moment have 
usurped that name. If once a sound and sensible com- 
promise is reached, we believe that the nation, wearied by 
internecine strife, will insist upon a cessation of controversy, 
and upon the work of national education proceeding ua- 


hindered by the bigotry either of Church or Chapel. 





UNIVERSAL OUTDOOR RELIEF FOR THE 
AGED. 


NIVERSAL, and therefore indiscriminate, outdoor 
relief for all men and women in their old age. This 

is what is meant by the scheme for old-age pensions to 
which the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer gave their adhesion on Tuesday, and pro- 
mised as soon as possible to make the law of the land. 
We are well aware that both Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and Mr. Asquith declare that their new 
scheme will have nothing to do with the Poor Law; but 
these pious allegations cannot alter facts. You cannot 
make outdoor relief anything but outdoor relief, call it 
by what name you will. Just as doles to the unemployed 
are in reality outdoor relief for able-bodied paupers, so 
regular doles of money given, after he or she bas reached 
a certain age, “to any one who likes to apply for them,” 
and not as part of a contract with the State as payment 
for service doue, are simply indiscriminate vutdoor relief to 
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the aged. These are facts, and they ought to be faced 
fairly and openly, and not concealed by such mischievous 
rhetoric as that which belongs to phrases like “ rewards 
for the veterans of industry,’ and so forth. If the strength 
and manhood of the nation are to perish in vast schemes for 
universal pauperisation, at any rate let them perish in the 
light of day, and not under some washy and dishonest 
alias. . 

We do not oppose old-age pensions because we are 
unaware of, or unmoved by, the many and terrible hardships 
of industrial life, or because we are indifferent as to 
whether those we are or are not alleviated. There 
je nothing we more ardently desire than that every working 
man and working woman in England who has toiled 
honestly and well, as the vast majority of them have 
toiled, should in the autumn of life be able to find that 

and repose which should be the crown of old age. 

if the repose of old age is to be worth having, it must 
ssed in honour, dignity, and independence, and rest 
upon the love and care of a man’s kindred and not upon a 
tty dole at the hands of the State. We will never 
williugly assent to the wholesale pauperisation of the 
nation and to the breaking up of family ties, which are 


jnevitable if we tread the path of State-granted old-age | 


pensions. Mrs. Bosanquet in her striking book, “The 
Family,” a review of which we publish in our issue of to- 
day, shows what a wonderful instrument we possess in 


ily for providing for the needs of the aged and for | ° 4 
mo em 9 ) | duty of the State to help them, not their duty to help 


| others. 


insuring them against the evils which naturally fall upon 
man the animal in the decline of his years. But the 
family, splendid instrument as it is, is one which can be 
casily damaged, nay, destroyed, and thus prevented from 
doing its work, by the rash interference of the State. It 
jis the universal law of Nature that if you perform by 








| 
| 


|ennobled than he who receives the benefit. 


We have written strongly, but we wish to avoid any 
appearance of making a fetish out of the family, or of 
asking the working men of England to reconsider their 
aspirations for universal old-age pensions because we 
regard the family as something whose sacredness is based 
on a blind and conventional worship and not on reason. 
We prefer the family to the State because we are con- 
vinced that the family does and can do the work of pro- 
tecting and safeguarding the mother, of rearing and 
maintaining the children, and of providing for the wauts 
and weakness of old age infinitely better than the State 
can. The State must necessarily be cold, hard, and 
mechanical in its action. The family, through its small- 
ness and concentration, has in it the breath of life, 
and possesses an elasticity, 1 power of development, 
and an adaptability which cannot belong to the State. 


But | The family, in a word, will do the work that must be 
be | done with infinitely less friction, and with infinitely better 


results, provided it is only given an opportunity. None 
will deny that it is more blessed to give than to 
receive, and that he who makes the sacrifice is more 
If human 
society is founded on the family, it is founded upon a 
system which demands constant sacrifices.. If, on the 
other hand, society is to be founded on a Socialistic basis, 
and men are to look to that great abstraction, the State, 
in all the needs of life, they will be placed in a position 
not of conferring but of receiving benefits. It will be the 


No doubt in the end State Socialism will destroy 


| itself through the loss of that moral motive-power which 


external aid the functions of some organic part of the | 


human body, that organ will wither away and cease to do 
its work. So in our social system, if we perform the work 


which the family is designed to do, we must inevitably | 


And here lies the essential point in 
Socialism is not, as ‘is some- 
The real antagonist 


destroy the family. 
the Socialistic controversy. 
times thought, the enemy of capital. 


and which if Socialism wins must be destroyed, is the 


| form, they must end by being our conquerors. 


family. Consciously sometimes, still oftener unconsciously, | 


Socialism in its exaltation of the State is aiming its blows 
against the family. You may trace this warfare in all 
the phases of the Socialistic campaign. The proposal 
that the State shall feed the school-children is a direct 
attack on the family. One of the main functions of the 
family is to feed and provide for the children who have 
been brought into existence under its protection, and for 
whose safety and welfare it was founded. Take away this 
function from the family, and let it be known that 
henceforth the State will do the work, and one of the 
chief reasons for keeping the family together has dis- 
appeared. Why should a man practise the self-sacrifice 


and restraint which are needed to support his children— | 


a work which ennobles him as he practises it—when the 
State tells him in so many words that he is troubling 
himself to do what it is quite willing to do for him? 
To toil for the family becomes a work of superero- 
gation. Take, again, the ingenious suggestion lately made 
by Mr. Sidney Webb for the endowment of motherhood 


as a remedy for the evils of a declining birth-rate. If | ¢ ' 
j | bluntly, the rich are not rich enough. 


motherhood is to be endowed by the State and not by the 
father, another deadly blow will have been dealt at the 
family. If the State is to care and provide for the mother, 


the father, except in the purely physical sense, becomes | of | ; . 
He is only asked to beget the children ; satisfy a Chancellor of the Exchequer bent upon the 


| provision of old-age pensions. 


a superfluity. 
the State will do the rest. Take, again, the last 
threatened blow to the family,—the proposal for old-age 
peusions. Hitherto the ennobling obligation laid upon 
men and women to prevent the parents who gave them 
life dying of want, or suffering the extreme miseries of 
old age, has had an immense effect in maintaining the 
institution of the family. Each family has been, as it 
were, a minute insurance socicty with an old-age benefit, 
and the notion of a self-respecting family allowing its 





belongs to sacrifice; but before that is accomplished, and 
the social organism is finally poisoned by its own waste 
products, mankind will have suffered a most serious 
degeneration, and civilisation will have been put back by 
a thousand years. To express our point in another way, 
if we, the civilised races of the world, adopt the Socialistic 
basis of society, while the more vigorous peoples of Asia 
and Africa still retain the family basis in however rude a 
A nation 
of State slaves, of people who are not free men but items in 


of Socialism, the power against which Socialism is striking, | ® State ledger, will soon yield their necks to the conqueror's 


| yoke. 


We have not time on the present occasion to deal 
specifically or in detail with the immediate and practical 
effects of old-age pensions on the body politic. We 
venture to say, however, that they must ultimately 
result, as all schemes of pauperisation have resulted 
in the past, in the reduction of wages. You have 
never been able, and you never will be able, to give State 
ail in money to any portion of the population, old 
or young, without in the end causing a_ reduction 
in the contract remuneration of labour. Therefore 
those who think with us that it is in an increase of 
wages that the improvement of the material condition 
of the working class is to be found should oppose in- 
discriminate and universal State pensions with all their 
power. Again, the establishment of old-age pensions 
at a cost which is estimated at from fifteen to eighteen 
millions a year, but which is far more likely to be twenty- 
five millions a year, must vastly increase the burden of 
taxation on the poor. What we give with one hand we shall 
take away with the other, for it is idle to pretend that the 
new taxation can be imposed solely upon the rich. To put it 
No doubt there are 
a small group of two to three hundred individuals who 
may reasonably be called far too rich; but the penalising 
of such excessive riches will produce nothing that cau 


Now, as always, a tax 
which will really draw must touch the working class. But 
the result of such taxation and of such expenditure will 
be, not to bridge, but to widen the gulf between rich and 
poor. The capitalist will, we venture to say, find the 
exploitation of a pensioned class, not less easy, but easier 
than that of a class unpensioned. A cynical capitalist, 
indeed, might well declare that he would find the best and 
most willing slaves of the loom and the mine in a well- 


aged members to want or to be supported by charity has | pauperised race. A race which has lost its independence 


been rejected with contempt. Now, however, the State is 
to teach men that the family is not wanted for this 
purpose, for it, the State, is content to undertake the 
work, 


| 
| 


1s easier to control and more willing to accept conditions 
imposed on it from above. 

Finally, we would point out one very practical and 
specific objection to old-agé pensions. No matter what the 
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a, 
Liberal Party may say at the moment, if we are to raise | and the happiness of Germany, and that for these objects 
another twenty millions by taxation, that money will | he will make any sacrifice—save one. A man can alter 
have to be raised indirectly and not directly. The only | anything except his own essential character, and if the 
efficient way of raising vast sums of money indirectly that | Emperor gave up his claim to be the driving-power of the 
would be applicable in a country like England—the only | State machine, he would not only cease to be the 
way, that is, in which the burden can be sufficiently con- | William II. whom his subjects have known, but he would 
cealed to make it appear tolerable to the electors—is by | cease to be the man God made him,—or, if you will, the 
the imposition of a tariff. But once granted that we are | man that the sum of his environments has produced, 
to raise more money by Customs, we may be certain that | It is difficult in reading such an Edict as appeared on 
the Tariff Reformers will be strong enough to insist | Monday to avoid considering whether in modern days and 
that they shall have a Protective incidence. Free-trade under modern conditions a really absolute Sovereign could 
will founder and go down if the pauperisation of the | be produced by an alliance between the man with heredi- 
nation as outlined by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and | tary rights and the masses of a population. The despots 
Mr. Asquith is to prevail. Nor is this unnatural, for, | themselves think so, and many speculative reasoners, and 
after all, Free-trade is the antithesis of Socialism, and | even many of those conservatives who regard the people 
universal indiscriminate old-age pensions ave the very | as possessing the character of a wild and dangerous 
essence of Socialism. Depend upon it, oil and water | animal rushing eagerly forward in search of food. The 
cannot mix, whatever be the rhetorical incantations | idea, moreover, is not primd facie unreasonable, for the 
mumbled over the attempts to combine them. If we are | proletariat always retains the ultimate physical force ; and 
to remain Free-traders, we must keep an independent, | if the Monarch can harness that force, his will must of 
unpauperised people. If we become State Socialists, we | necessity be irresistible. Even in Russia at this moment 
cannot escape adopting the principles and practice of | if the peasantry and the artisans said with one voice, “ We 
Protection. will have an absolute Czar,” resistance must disappear, or 
be changed, as it was changed in the early days of 
APOLOGIA IMPERATORIS. Christianity, into a willingness to accept martyrdom rather 
E said last week that the German Emperor was a than obey. It is their conviction of this which has induced 
disappointed man. ‘This week his Majesty oe cr age: many comntases > = Monarchy in the 
acknowledges the fact, and takes some pains to explain, rang in” i re a - a yo of an enormous 
and explain away, the reasons. In an Edict countersigned | ("5 to & = 1 tee 1 a ta ast, @ philosopher of 
by hia Chancellor he declares that the plans of his grand- | Constitutionalism, believed, and has, we think, somewhere 
father for the benefit of the artisans have not yet realised | suid, that with a man of genius on the throne even British 
their highest aims because of the “ continued opposition | Constitutionalism could not be maintained. We are 
of those very persons who believe they can claim to be | inclined for ourselves, however, to think that, at least 
pre-eminently the representatives of tee totems of the | under present conditions, this fear is a little dreamy. 
working classes.” The “domestic peace” which is the | The peoples have awakened not only to a sense of their 
first of those aims has not been secured. Nevertheless, he |@¥" POWe™ but to a senso of their own capacity 
hopes that it will be secured in the end, and in any case | for using it. Even if they thought that the hereditary 
he “will see that social legislation for the benefit of the | Sovereign governed well, they would still think that 
weak and needy shall be further developed.” The Emperor | the man of their own election might govern better; 
has, moreover, permitted the publication of a conversation | would wish to try their own powers, as children do when 
between himself and Dr. Ludwig Gangiofer, the | they are fairly grown up; and would, in short, seek the 
Bavarian novelist, which enables him to Destin tin grand pleasure—for it is a pleasure as well as an advantage 
position with colloquial freedom and energy. “I —of feeling free. That, and not luxury, is the first 
am an optimist,” says his Majesty, “and believe in | Pleasure even of wealth. The Sovereign will always be 
work,” and he intends to go on being an optimist hampered by this as well as by the wide differences of 
and Gething to the end of bic dave. He “wants to cot! object and ideal amongst the proletariat, which is not so 
on,” but he feels deeply the need of more support from | Much a sea as a vast plain where the products differ with 
his people, and the distrust with which everything he does | hick quality = wr bo = at anal to state a truth 
or omits to do is regarded. He deplores the Reichsver- | WICH 18 too often forgo ten, the mass of the people, though 
drossenheit—or shall we say political depression ?—that he it feels terribly the impact of physical necessities, and of 
encounters everywhere. He even condescends to defend | that vague pessimism as to the obtaining of food which 
his incessant journeyings—which, it is said, cost him a|* in all ages been the whip that male industry, 
hundred thousand pounds a year—as beneficial to tha | SOP — — ess continuous, is hardly to 
Empire and essential to his own health, though he is care- be ey im > ake pope Pas. = _ 
ful to add that he does not enjoy the burdensome ceremonial | POPWACe Hever once & 2 oe a Se 
by which he is often hampered, and would much rather elected the Emperor. The mass is ruled in the last resort 
go running about incognito in a motor-car,—a remark | by ideas rather than by the hope of comfort, and there 
possibly directed to the address of Madrid. He is chiefly | ©’ be no security that its dominant ideas and those of 
hurt, however, by the failure of his efforts to fix all eyes | the homeehatd shall Se the spe For how much a week 
upon himself. “I am not credited,” he says with acertain | per house 2 dw one Englishmen tolerate with pleasure a 
naiveté, “with any independence.” If he succeeds, the | 1ore!sn conqueror : Or for what promises of gain would 
et adil “Whe advised bie?” and if be fails. the they endure a ruler who had proclaimed himself a 
world says, “Ah! he didn’t know how to do that.” | Mussulman? In modern Europe one soldier of genius 


7 toe ur a hlic all back | has been permitted to be a tyrant; but it was with glory, 
Altogether, he is disappointed, and obliged to fall back | rather than comfort, that he paid his subjects, and during 


upon his own consciousness of good intentions, or, as he | ,°. , 9 - ome 

be it, his sense of always intending to secure the interests his reign, though “eeprece! freedom did not exist, every 
\f Germany and Germans. career was open to the humblest who had the strength to 
7 The Emperor is evidently moved by the shower of follow it. This idea of establishing absolutism by 
Poe ok which has wmanian fallen po him, and we securing physical comfort to the most ~arrapetehens section 
think it by no means certain that the impression made on | the people would only be well founded if the ambition 
him will be to the benefit either of Germany or Europe. of the men gee of mankind were always to grow fat. It 
He is clearly pining for a great success which will once | '* = wes Ms at the god Arg apc ipo is their belly 
more replace him at the summit of opinion ; and as he usually on cg ‘ann = 5 ao . a god of - oo h 
seeks no advice, but relies upon his self-generated thoughts mia a ge ee a poe pe — 

—thoughts which in highly-strung moods he attributes to id, ey = 7! La ys shi — a SN, WER OY 
the favour of the Higher Powers—he may in the end do | St@erms the uture of politics, dread possible alliances 
something a little rash which will have otber results than between the majority and their Monarchs. 
he has hoped for. Fortunately, at present he is not con- 7 ce 

templating another visit to Tangier, or another clutch SIR EDWARD GREY AND THE CONGO. 

at fluence in Asia Mimor, but has fallen back on 1" deputation which the Secretary of State for 
the idea of his earlier years, that he can reconcile the Foreign Affairs received on Tuesday was neither 
aspirations of the masses with his own supremacy. We emotional nor partisan. Liberals and Conservatives, Church- 
entirely believe that his first objects are the welfare © men and Nonconformists, London and the provinces, were 
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ike represented ; and the delegates put their complaint 


‘net the Administration of the Congo State on broad 

yeasonable grounds. Sir Edward Grey, as was to be 
expected, was sympathetic and clear in his reply. The 
scandals of the present régime being beyond question, it 
was the duty of Britain, as one of the parties to the 
original arrangement under which the State was created, 
to insist upon a complete reform. Our duty was not only 
destructive, but constructive; and amy course we took 
must have for its object the otting & of a sound Adminis- 
tration as well as the abolition ofa bad one. For this reason 
it would not do merely to interfere on our own account. 
We wanted no additional territorial responsibility, and 
our moral liability in the matter was shared by 
other Powers, and more especially by Belgium. Our 
first business, then, should be to induce Belgium to inter- 
fere, and to bring the present anarchical rule under the 
survey and control of her constitutional Parliament. 
Belgium alone was able to produce, “not a list of reforms for 
the Congo, but an entire change of the system of govern- 
ment of the country.” Should Belgium decline to under- 
take the task, then the Powers must exercise their rights 
under the Convention. Sir Edward Grey thinks that it 
may be easier now to persuade Europe to joint action than 
it was three years ago. Failing such an international 
effort, and only in the very last resort, Britain must move 
alone. The schemes proposed by the Foreign Secretary in 
order of preference are, therefore, annexation by Belgium, 
joint action by the Powers, independent enforcement of 
treaty rights by Britain. 

Sir Edward Grey’s statement was discreet, rational, and, 
on the whole, satisfying. If we were to criticise it, it would 
be on the ground of the order of preference given to the 
various solutions. We have no wish to speak in any but 
the most friendly terms of the Belgian people. The 
Congo State is as much a foreign country to them as to 
us. Of late years there has been a great agitation in the 
country against the methods of King Leopold, and men 
like MM. Cattier and Vermeersch have been the chief agents 
in exposing the scandals. If the Congo State were made 
an ordinary Belgian colony responsible to the Belgian 
Parliament, no doubt under normal conditions it would 
be well administered. But, unfortunately, the conditions 
ave not normal. King Leopold has made Belgium his 
residuary legatee, and under certain conditions she can 
acquire the State even during his lifetime. But what 
kind of damnosa hereditas would she thereby be acquiring ? 
The methods of the King have reduced this vast country 
to the condition of a sucked orange. Ina very little time the 
land will cease to pay, and the native population has been 
decimated much as the Soudanese were decimated by the 
Mahdi during his years of power. The State is cumbered 
with debt, some of it in the hands of Belgium herself. 
Moreover, as we pointed out last week, according to the Royal 
Manifesto, if Belgium inherits in the ordinary manner 
she binds herself “to diminish in no way the integral 
revenues” of the Domaine Privé and the Domaine de la 
Couronne,—that is to say, she covenants to continue the 
ruinous system of oppression and concession-mongering. 
Again, the King under the Convention is no more than 
the trustee of the native population of the land. He has 
put an interpretation upon his sovereign rights which has 
never been recognised by Europe. Belgium, inheriting 
from King Leopold, would inherit nothing but a wasted 
land, a burden of debt, and certain vague rights of 
oppression which the King has no power to bequeath, and 
of which neither Belgium nor Europe would tolerate the 
further exercise. The dilemma is plain. If Belgium 
inherits from the King, she inherits on the King’s terms, 
and makes herself responsible for the continuance of con- 
cessions and methods of exploitation which are an offence 
to civilisation and ruin to the country. Such a form of 
annexation seems to us to be worse than useless as a 
solution of the problem. 


But there is another course open to Belgium if she has 
her mind resolutely set upon reform. She can annex, but 
not on the King’s terms. She assented to the so-called 
“fusion of the crowns,” and she can revoke her consent. 
Such a heroic policy involves a long, deadly, and implac- 
able strife with one of the cleverest and least scrupulous 
men in Europe. She could not escape the burden of debt, 
or the consequences of the ruinous economic policy. But 
she could insist upon the cancellation of the concessions 








to himself and to others, which at no time have been 
within the King’s Conventional rights, and she could 
utterly forbid the present methods of exploitation. It isa 
heroic course without a doubt, for we do not see how the 
country could be run for many years otherwise than at a 
loss. But it is a course which would enormously 
enhance the prestige of Belgium in the world, and 
which would give her in the long run, we believe, a great 
Colonial Empire. The practical question is: How far is 
Belgian public opinion prepared for such a step? The 
anxiety for reform has been spreading rapidly of late. 
With the exception of the Press directly controlled by the 
King, Belgian newspapers have taken Sir Edward Grey's 
words seriously and courteously. Many of her most 
eminent public men are deeply pledged to a complete 
overhauling of the whole Congo administration. But at 
the same time the sacrifices involved are great, and it 
would almost look as if some outside pressure were needed 
to bring matters to a head. 

This pressure it is in the power of Britain to apply, and 
we would most earnestly urge upon Sir Edward Grey the 
wisdom of acting at once in the matter. It does not 
seem to us necessary to wait for the assistance of the 
Powers before taking measures to enforce Conventional 
rights which have been violated. International action 
may be necessary later if Belgium finds the burden 
too great for her. At present all we need to do is 
to insist upon certain clear rights, which if put into 
practice must bring to an end the present régime, and 
strengthen Belgium’s hands by making King Leopold's 
position untenable. We can insist upon free trade, upon 
the rigkt of our merchants to travel through the country 
and buy the products of the soil direct from the natives 
We can establish Consular officers to watch over the 
interests of our subjects, and conversely to restrain abuses 
by them. We can insist upon our right to protect our 
own missionaries so long as they keep within the wide 
powers granted by the Convention. The moral effect in 
Europe of such a course should be great, and it would un- 
doubtedly force on some joint action by the Powers. Italy 
has already shown her views on the Congo State by for- 
bidding her officers to enter its service, and we do not 
doubt that in such action the whole of the Great Powers 
would be with us. Moreover, it would dislocate the 
rubber industry as it is carried on at present. The 
Congo State and all its ill-gotten gains in reality lie 
at our mercy if we care to exert ourselves. A man- 
of-war at the mouth of the river with power to stop 
all shipping in case of emergency would bring the 
whole fabric of administration to a standstill. We have 
only to enforce our present rights to put King Leopold 
into a position where he must submit himself to the 
righteous demands of Europe. It is because we wish 
Belgium to undertake the administration of the Congo, 
and believe that she is competent to do it well, that we 
ask our Government to assist her by forcing her King's 
hand. She cannot accept the Congo State on his terms ; 
but there is some hope for the future if she can secure it 
unbampered by the worst legacies of the past. 
\ J HEN the present French Constitution was framed, 

just thirty-one years ago, it contained a provision 
which was expected to serve as a useful check upon Radical 
extravagance. The President was armed with the right 
of dissolving the Chambers; but lest he should be tempted 
to make an arbitrary and punitive use of this power, he 
was bound to obtain the consent of the Senate before 
issuing the Decree. The idea that underlay the clause 
was that even ina Parliament elected for only four years 
occasions might arise when the Chamber of Deputies would 
have ceased to represent the constituencies before the date 
on which the existence of the Chamber would automatically 
come to an end. Some means, therefore, of hastening a 
Dissolution was needed. ‘To give it to the Prime Minister 
was useless, since he was the creature of the very 
majority whose representative character was questioned. 
To give it to the President of the Republic was to make it 
too much a matter of personal will. To give it to the 
President and Senate jointly was to moderate anything 
approaching to a one-man power by associating with him 
the more conservative of the two Chambers, and thereby 
securing something like a consensus of reasonable opinion 
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that the electorate ought to be consulted afresh. A® 
it turned out, these precautions proved unnecessary. No 
President, not even M. Casimir-Périer, has ever taken the 
opinion of the Senate on the subject. The Constitution 
had scarcely been adopted when there grew up a 
notion that the mere suggestion that the constituencies 
might have changed their minds since the last Election was 
an insult to somebody. The difficulty was to decide who 
it was that was insulted. If it was the existing Chamber, 
the necessary inference was that the Deputies ‘took a 
strange and hardly rational view of their place in the 
political system. ‘lhe whole importance of their opinions 
depended upon their supposed agreement with the opinions 
of those who elected them. How, then, could it be any 
slight upon them to make it additionally certain that this 
agreement really existed? If it was the electorate itself 
that was insulted, what an unintelligible sensitiveness this 
disclosed. The master is irritated at being asked whether 
his servant has rightly understood and rightly expressed 
his will. The real slight upon the electorate would be to 
credit it with so flagrant an eccentricity of temper. 

This feeling, however, has steadily grown in France until 
all idea of a Dissolution except by effluxion of time 
seems to have died out. The country surrenders itself 
every four years to the rule of an Assembly in which it 
may conceivably have ceased to feel confidence at the end 
of the first year. The example of France has often been 
contagious, and the Liberal. Party in England seems to 
be making this sentimental dislike of Dissolution a 
recognised article of its creed. We have no means of 
compelling a Dissolution except the extreme one of 
refusing supplies. Short of this, a Minister can go on 
governing by a minority if he so pleases. Yet the 
particular danger to guard against which the right to 
dissolve is vested in the President and the Senate jointly 
exists among us in a more acute form. In France 
Parliament is elected for four years, in England it is 
elected for seven. Thus there is more time for the con- 
stituencies and the House of Commons to grow apart, and 
the chance that at the end of the term the House of 
Commons will represent the feelings of the electors as they 
were rather than as they wre is so much the greater. 
There is only one means of preventing this severance 
within our reach, and, strange to say, many Liberals seem 
to look on this means with something worse than distrust. 
Even the most sober of the Liberal journals regard 
the doctrine that the Lords can compel a Dissolution, or, 
more accurately, can compel the Government to make their 
choice between dropping a particular measure and taking 
the opinion of the country upon it, as worthy only of 
Strafford or Lord Liverpool. It is always convenient to 
have an enemy brought out into the open, and Mr. Bonar 
Law has been obliging enough to put the obnoxious heresy 
into words. “If,” he said, ‘the Government chose to face 
the country on this issue [the Education Bill], and if they 
again secured a large majority in support of the Biil, then 
the Lords would be bound to give way.” He could hardly 
have shocked Liberal sentiment more if he had said: 
“then the Lords would be bound to go on rejecting the 
measure submitted to them.” If Mr. Bonar Law’s claim 
were admitted, says the Westminster Gazette, “it would 
from henceforth be asserted as part of Constitutional 
doctrine that the House of Lords was entitled to require a 
second Election before a Liberal Government, with even 
the biggest majority, was entitled to pass any of the more 
important measures which it had laid before the country.” 
Speaking for ourselves, we would far rather accept this 
doctrine than its opposite. The dangers that might 
arise from a too large assertion of the Lords’ power 
in respect of a Dissolution are far less than would arise 
from the denial of that power. In theory the House 
of Lords has the right to make quite sure that the 
electors are still of the same mind as at the last General 
Election in the case of every measure submitted to 
it. In practice this view is qualified by the probability 
—-we should rather say the certainty—that the Lords may 
ordinarily be trusted to do nothing of the kind. Those 
who doubt this will do well to remember of what material 
the Lords are made. They have no reason for quarrelling 
unnecessarily with the Commons. They are quite aware 
of their own weakness if they are pushed into a corner. 
hey know perfectly well that if they are found standing 
between the nation and anything that the nation ardently 





desires, they will be swept out of the path. Nor have 
they less reason than other people for disliking a Disgoly 

tion. It upsets their plans just as it upsets other people's, 
It makes unpleasant demands upon their purses, not 
indeed, for their own election, but for that of their sone ee 
their brothers. It exposes them to present unpopularit 

with no certainty that the wisdom of their action wil] : 
recognised in the end. There is not the least fear, there: 
fore, that the House of Lords “will demand a second 
Election for each important Liberal measure.” Even jf it 
began doing this, it would be so alarmed by the discovery 
that it had misread the mind of the nation, and was now 
confronted by a majority equally large and more angry 
than the one it had sent back to the electors, that it would 
probably do as it was bid for at least the whole of that 
Parliament. 

The Liberals who talk of the “case against the Lords” 
as though it were an indictment for high treason against 
the majesty of the people must surely forget the lesson of 
1893. Then the Lords did what they are now denied the 
right of doing. They threw out a Liberal measure of the 
first rank. They were then told, even by some who might 
have known better, that they had filled up the cup of their 
wrongdoing, and that the only choice left to them was 
the choice between abdication and extinction. ‘hey had 
appealed from the House of Commons to those by whom 
the House of Commons had been created, and the nation 
would know how to resent the insult. The result 
showed that the nation, instead of being insulted, was 
grateful. When the decisive moment came it turned 
out that it was Mr. Gladstone who had read its mind 
wrongly, and Lord Salisbury who had read its mind 
rightly. If the Lords had possessed only a suspensive 
veto, if Mr. Gladstone had been able to bring in the 
Home-rule Bill in 1894 and to pass it over the heads 
of the Lords, which is the compromise advocated by most 
Liberals, Ireland would have been in possession of Home- 
rule before the ordinary opportunity for taking the opinion 
of the country had arrived. The mischief, instead of 
being prevented, would have had to be undone. At what 
point in this whole transaction did the insult to the nation 
come in? ‘Toguard against such a disaster as the imposi- 
tion of a measure on which the electorate was at issue 
with its representatives, it is well worth our while to stand 
the chance, the very remote chance as we think, of a Dis- 
solution which does not show that the nation and the House 
of Commons are at variance. The real weakness of tho 
House of Lords is not that it throws out Liberal measures ; 
it is that it will not throw out Conservative measures how- 
ever good ground it may have for believing that the country 
does not desire them. If the Liberal Party could devise 
sume plan for remedying this inequality it would deservo 
well of the electors. ‘They want to be protected against 
representatives whom they have ceased to trust when 
the Conservatives are in power just as much as when the 
Liberals are in power. Had the late Government had the 
courage to bring in a Fiscal Reform Bill in 1904, it would, 
as we know, have been thoroughly distasteful to the 
electorate, but it would almost certainly have been passed 
by the Lords. Their veto is only a one-sided security, but 
we fail to see the wisdom of throwing the half away 
because it is not the whole. 








SAVAGE CHILDREN. 
IDE as is the gulf which divides natives from 
Europeans in South Africa, every white man, 80 
Mr. Dudley Kidd tells us in his new book entitled “Savage 
Childhood” (London: A. and C. Black, 7s. 6d. net), has a 
good word to say for Kaffir children. Judging by his 
account, it must indeed be impossible to dislike them. “No 
one can look at a number of little naked Kaffir children 
sprawling on the ground, playing games, setting bird-traps, 
tumbling over one another Jike so many little puppies, 
without laughing and saying beneath his breath, ‘ What 
delightful little animals.’”” No one can look at the charming 
and amusing photographs which illustrate Mr. Kidd's fuasci- 
nating pages without a like exclamation. But there is some- 
thing in the little Kaffirs which the animals have not got. 
“There is also present the germ of a higher life. It is this 
that makes the study of the children so interesting, for this 
unexpected quality is for ever appearing at the most un- 
expected moments.” 
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A Kaflir baby is welcomed ut its birth by troops of little 
friends. All the small boys and girls of the kraal basten to 

reet it on the first day of its life. “They show the greatest 
delight on this occasion, and bring the most strangely unsuit- 
able presents, imagining that the baby has an interest in all 
things equal to their own. Thus the children run and get 
their choicest dolls—sorry creatures at the best—bangles, 
pretty stones, clay oxen, tobacco pipes, knob-kerries, and old 

ieces of food; they rout out their bags, which do duty for 
kets, and select everything they value most, and so present 
tothe baby the most absurd assortment of rubbish conceivable 

Loe and literally dance for joy in the presence of the 
child.” The children of the whole kraal rejoice as the 
children of one household. 

The Kaffirs believe, so far as Mr. Kidd has been able in 
sixteen years’ study to make out, that every child is born 
into the world with a soul,—z.e., an individuality which is 
quite fresh and new and entirely its own. After birth a 
second soul is bestowed upon it by certain initiatory rites 
which confer upon each member of the clan his share of the 
spirit of the clan, into which at death it is reabsorbed. 
The Kafr, Mr. Kidd tells us, is not an individualist in 
our sense, and it is out of his clan-consciousness rather 
than out of his individual consciousness that his best 
impulses arise, and by this sense of tribal solidarity that his 
gross selfishness and turbulent passions have hitherto been in 
a great measure curbed. A Kaffir is hardly ever untrue to 
the interests of his clan, and is strangely content to work for 
wages paid not to himself but to his chief. To use Tennyson's 
expression, so aptly quoted by Mr. Kidd, the Kaffir child 
“rounds to a separate mind” far more slowly than our 
childven do, and perhaps the work of “rounding” off is never 
quite perfectly completed. The limits of the frame which 
binds him in are not clear at all to a little Kaffir, who 
will beat the possessions of those with whom he is angry, 
and ery if his own are beaten. Savage children are evidently 
less sensitive to pain than ours are, and are strangely slow 
in locating it. A grown-up Kaffir assured our author that 
he could well remember suffering from headache while as 
yet he had no idea where the pain was, and would. have 
believed any one who bad assured him that it was in the roof 
of his hut instead of bis head. Naturally, therefore, they are 
strangely unsympathetic about pain, and the same black man 
declared that as a child, though he had continually seen pain 
inflicted, be did not know what it meant, nor did he realise 
the significance of a threat till one day when, for the first 
time, his father struck Lim. 

Sociability is looked upon by Kaffirs as the essential 
virtue. The children play in great bands. To loaf about 
alone would be regarded as a highly penal offence, and 
every child regards eating in secret as a base act. Nearly 
every game played by children in Europe that does 
not require much apparatus is known to Kaffir children, 
and Mr. Kidd declares that if a troop of them were 
suddenly transported to Margate sands, they could join in 
the amusements of the little whites without teaching. The 
girls play with dolls, and the boys with oxen and horses 
roughly modelled by themselves in clay. They make little 
imitation huts, wherein live little polygamous dolls with 
many clay wives, and they hold doll feasts and kill clay oxen 
for the purpose. They turn catharine-wheels, and play touch, 
and cut’s-cradle, and follow-my-leader, and something which 
corresponds to “oranges and lemons.” They have no. hoops, 
but they kick a gourd before them as they run from 
place to place on errands, or one boy bowls it along 
a prepared patch of ground like a cricket pitch while 
others stationed ut short distances speur at it with little 
assegais. They put up swings wherever they can. The 
big boys fight and wrestle with a good bit of ferocity, but 
the little boys are generally spared. If a big boy wrestles 
with a little one, it is only to please him, and public 
opinion obliges the big one to kneel or to use only one 
hand. 

On the whole, Mr. Kidd thinks the children have 
a very good time. ‘To the small ones the parents are 
invariably kind, going out of their way to please them, and 
saving them the nicest bits of food. ‘hey seem to have a 
knack of managing children, and practise all sorts of time- 
honoured methods of sending them away from the but— 
despatching them on wild-goose chases after spirits or with 





messages to persons they know not to be at bome—instead 
of roughly turning them out when they are not wanted. 
They are not allowed to do any work till they have cut 
their second teeth, and bigger children are never over- 
worked, though sometimes they are roughly used when 
it is left undone. Play is encouraged, and they get in 
a great deal of it between whiles till they are grown up. 
As to their inner life, it is, of course, difficult for a European 
to know anything about it. The law openly recognised by the 
boys is the law of public opinion, and boys and girls alike know 
more about “ may” and “ may not” than “ ought” and “ ought 
not.” Atthe same time, Mr. Kidd has heard children speaking 
of “ two hearts” and “two voices” by which their actions are 
guided, the one better and the other worse, as we count bad 
and good. 

Our author devotes one whole chapter to an account of a 
children’s party. It is really an admirable piece of description. 
First of all, we see the preparations for the feast. The head- 
boy of one kraal comes to invite all the boys, big and little, 
of the next; and then the head-girl arrives with a similar 
message. Invitations are long, sometimes as long as a 
fortnight. Often the party is very large—as many as 
a hundred children—and several kraals receive the same 
invitation. Great preparations are made. All the children 
are greased all over to make them look smart and 
shiny, and all have their best beads and bangles on. 
Much advice is dinned into their ears by their mothers. 
They are not to eat too much, lest they be thought 
to be starved at home. They are not to smack their 
lips. They are to speak courteously to all old persons. 
They are to refrain from hitting strange dogs. Above all, they 
are not to fight. All the advice is disregarded. On the great 
day, “as the twilight dies and a rich afterglow of the deepest 
purple or violet suffuses the sky, there can be seen a string of 
little children streaming out of a but on hands and knees—all 
silhouetted against a few low-lying clouds of orange colour— 
and hurrying over the veld in single file along the narrow 
Kaffir footpath. At length this thin, wavy line of excited, 
talkative, chattering children arrives at the kraal, which is the 
focus of many other groups of children, dimly seen to be con- 
verging on it in the dusk.” The little guests salute the head- 
man of the place, and then are told what huts are set apart 
for the evening. The party as a rule lasts till dawn, so some 
huts are reserved for tired children, who can go und lie down, 
and return if they like when refreshed ; but for a long time no 
one is tired. If the weather is cold they all creep into a 
large hut, where they are welcomed by the chief's little boy, 
—‘the eldest son of ‘the great wife.’” The first great 
interest of the evening centres in food. There are roast 
mice and roast birds in plenty, goat’s meat and sour milk 
and pumpkins. The children get into a dreadful mess 
during mealtimes. “ They smear their faces and bodies with 
their food, and at the end of the meal the dogs come up 
and lick them clean.” Dancing and games begin. Some of 
the games are merely imitative. ‘“ Law courts,” for instance, 
is a favourite thing to play at, and lately missionary meetings. 
Towards morning the big boys get very wild and fight till 
they are all over bruises and cuts. At length in the light 
of dawn they go home, the big boys “aching in limb and 
bruised in body,” most of the children very tired, and all of 
them very cross, “It would be bard to recognise in these 
grumbling, weary, bedraggled boys and girls the eager and 
excited children who started off for the party but twelve 
hours previously with such gaiety and joy.” Yet “with 
wonderful wisdom every one will look forward to the next 
party with delight.” 

When the Kaffir is quite grown up, Mr. Kidd tells us, his 
mental and moral growth come to a standstill. Kaffir man- 
hood is further from European manhood than Kaflir childhood 
from European childhood, but even in this latter case there is 
a great difference. All through this book we are not intro- 
duced to any one individual, though Mr. Kidd's graphic pen 
has power to make his reader dream that he has been living 
among a pack of black children. As individuals, we gather 
that Kaffir children are incomplete, and lack something of the 
personal charm our children possess; in fact, they are lower 
down in the human scale, All the same, black childhood, like 
white childhood, is eternally charming, and from the first page 
of our author's preface to the last of his appendix we remain 
spellbound by the clan-spirit of these little savage Socialists. 
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velocipede. As for the motor-car, it was suggested only th 
other day that a collection should be made of the mi} . 
models of ten and twelve years ago, to be presented to a museum 
for future generations to langh over. It may well be that 
M. Dumont's aeroplane of to-day may be gazed at us 
venerable curiosity by museum sightseers ten years hence. 
The question which is chiefly interesting, however, is not 
whether flying machines will be built, but what difference 
they will make to us. If it once became possible for a journey 
by aeroplane to be as easy and inexpensive as a journey by 
train or steamer, the change of conditions under which 
humanity spends its life on this planet would be the greatest 
in the history of the world. In comparison with so great g 
change as that, all other changes in methods of locomotion 
would be small and almost unimportant alterations. The 
speed of horses, which until a century ago limited the speed of 


THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR. 


NHE month of November, 1906, will probably be looked 
back upon as a landmark in the history of mankind. It 

will be recognised as the date on which there first began a 
serious, general effort on the part of inventors all over the 
civilised world to achieve the conquest of the air. Hitherto 
the work of inventors bent on success with airships, dirigible 
balloons, and other forms of flying machines has been spasmodic 
and irregular, hampered as regards individuals by lack of 
money to carry on expensive experiments, and delayed, from a 
public point of view, by the natural selfishness of men working 
in secret. The knowledge and experience of each of the in- 
ventors, who have hitherto been working apart, would probably, 
if thrown into the common stock, have resulted before now in 
the solution of the problem of aerial navigation. However, a 
certain amount of work has been tested before the public, and 





































































































































































































































































































































as a consequence public interest has been greatly aroused, and 
that interest has been duly reflected in the action of the news- 
papers. M. Santos-Dumont, the Brazilian engineer, who some 
five years ago first steered a dirigible balloon round the Eiffel 
Tower, succeeded the other day in mounting into the air on 
an aeroplane, which may be roughly described as a motor- 
driven machine buoyed by flat surfaces, and flew a distance of 
two hundred and thirty yards. That may not, perhaps, be the 
longest flight with an aeroplane on record, for there are two 
brothers of the name of Wright working at Dayton, Ohio, who 
claim to have accomplished much with their flying machine 
which they are unwilling to show at present to the public. 
But M. Dumont’s continued successes have bad immediate 
and remarkable results. The Paris Matin began by offering a 
prize of £4,000, which was increased by public subscription to 
£10,000, to the winner of an air-race from Paris to London 
in 1908. The Daily Mail on Saturday last bettered this by an 
offer of a prize of £10,000 for the first flight made by aero- 
plane from London to Manchester. Other prizes have been 
offered, designed particularly to attract British inventors, 
including a very spirited offer by Lord Montagu of Beaulieu 
on behalf of his paper, the Car. He offers a trophy worth 
£500, a prize of £1,000, and further, he will allow inventors to 
try experiments on a portion of his Hampshire estates which is 
specially well suited for the purpose. If the chief difficulty 
which bas hitherto impeded invention has been the lack of 
any prospect of financial success, that difficulty has been 
removed. 

M. Santos-Dumont has stated to an interviewer that he 
thinks it is quite possible that the prize offered for the flight 
from London to Manchester may be won next year. Whether 
it is won next year or the year after, or in the next ten years, 
one thing is practically certain, that the problem of flight 
through the air either by aeroplane or some other contrivance 
is within measurable distance of solution. If a man can make 
a flight on a motor-driven aeroplane for over two hundred 
yards, he will be able to make longer and longer flights with 
improvements in the make of his motor and with fresh experi- 
ence as to the lifting power of flat surfaces presented to the 
air. Now that so considerable a beginning has been made, 
the rest is bound to follow. It was always, of course, 
antecedently probable that man would some day discover the 
principle of the flight of birds, because, to begin with, the 
body of a bird is in itself heavier than air, and therefore it 
must be by the beating of flat surfaces by muscular action 
against the air that flight is possible; and next, because with 
the knowledge that muscular action was in some way applied, 
it remained only to go through the various ways in which it 
could be applied in order to discover the right one. But if 
any one were inclined to doubt the probability of the success 
of some form of flying machine, now that an inventor has 
actually “flown” a short distance, he might be recommended 
to study the evolution of all new methods of locomotion. It 
is only ninety-two years ago that Stephenson's first locomotive 
engine ran at the rate of six miles an hour, and it is within 
the memory of men still living that the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway Company offered the prize of £500 for the 
best locomotive which was won by Stephenson’s ‘ Rocket.’ 
In later years, the evolution of the bicycle and motor-car has 
been even more rapid. The “safety” bicycle is an invention 
practically of the last twenty years; at the Jubilee Sports 
held at Windsor in 1887, for instance, all the principal prizes 


wheeled traffic, has remained the same from the days when 
the Sun-god was first imagined as driving a chariot to the 
present time; and the increase of pace from the twenty miles 
an hour at which a four-in-hand could be driven to the fifty 
or sixty miles an hour of a Scottish express is nothing pro. 
digious after all. But no one knows yet the possibilities of 
pace through theair. The flight of certain birds we know to 
be greater than the fastest express; teal, for instance, have 
been timed to fly at the rate of one hundred and twenty miles 
per hour, and probably in a gale many birds fly faster than 
that. But the question of speed, although interesting, is not 
the most important question. The most important question 
is whether flight can be made safe. The first experiments in 
the use of flying machines, it is pretty certain, will result in 
considerable loss of life; and it is not impossible that inventors 
may find themselves in a few years fighting with extremely 
stringent legislation. It is not difficult, when contemplating 
the intense resentment evoked in turn by the railway train, 
the bicycle, and the motor-car, to imagine the explosion of 
hatred which would follow-on the killing of a pedestrian by a 
broken «aeroplane, or the panic which would result ‘if, 
say, an air-omnibus tipped its passengers into the Straits 
of Dover, or, worse than that, into a London thoroughfare. 
There would be petitions signed in balf the parishes of the 
United Kingdom praying Parliament to make illegal the use 
of such diabolical inventions; and, indeed, it would be difficult 
to withhold sympathy from petitioners attempting, like Mark 
Twain acting as second in his famous duel, to ensure the safety 
of “ disinterested parties passing in between.” Legislation of 
some kind would certainly be necessary, if only to preserve the 
privacy of householders and owners of landed property. It 
would be intolerable if no single win low of a house were secure 
from the prying eye of the ill-mannered seronaut, and it might 
possibly be found necessary to prs3 a law making effective 
the theoretical rights of the owner of land to the air for a 
certain height above the level of his park or garden,—a sug- 
gestion which recalls the story of the outraged gardener who, 
explaining his inability to keep a neighbour's pigeons out of 
his master’s grounds, remarked in an aggrieved tone that it 
was “no use building fences against things what flies.” As 
to more serious legislation, one of the first uses which prophets 
of the future have determined for the flying machine is as the 
battleship of the air. That may come; but there will follow 
or precede the air-battleship a Berne Convention limiting its 
work, The future of battling in the air may possibly be a 
contingency for which progressing humanity may find it 
needless to provide. 

But with all the possibilities of progress in the actual 
making of air machines considered, there yet remains one 
enormous factor to be taken into account in estimating the 
future of air travelling. That is the intense dislike which 
the majority of men and women have to looking down 
from a height. You may improve aeroplanes to any extent, 
but you cannot alter the constitution of the human body, and 
only persons with a good “head” will ever get into a flying 
machine. So long as there is no absolute necessity to travel 
by methods different from those of to-day, most people will 
prefer to travel along the ground or on the water. When 
travel by air becomes generally possible the aeroplane will 
begin as a toy, and the last stage to which it will come will 
be the commercial. When that stage comes, and companies 
are being formed to build air-omnibuses and air-liners, the 
great fact will have to be taken into account that perhaps the 
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reflections on the future of air travelling,—unless it be the 
carious thought that so great an alteration in the possibilities 
of human existence should have been hurried into the near 
future by the offer of a prize of mere money. ‘Ten or twenty 
thousand pounds is a good round sum; but that a sum of 
money relatively so small should be a determining factor in 
deciding the question whether men shall or shall not have 
flying machines will be pointed out in the schoolrooms of 
future generations as one of the wonders of bistory. 





OPTIMISM. 

\HE German Emperor has been explaining his methods of 
1 work and his philosophy of life to a Bavarian novelist, 
Dr. Ludwig Ganghofer, and the conversation, as was to be 
expected, has got into the newspapers. It is a robust creed 
which he preaches, one well fitted for a great man of action, 
whose intense vitality has long astonished and agitated the 
world. He “ has no use” for the pessimist. It is our business 
to believe every man good until he has proved himself a knave. 
No man can do anything in this world or any other without 
hope and faith. To succeed you must bave the will to 
sueceed, and the belief that success is worth having. 
Unless a man has this sturdy confidence in some ultimate 
cood, a confidence strong enough to survive misfortunes and 
delays, he is unfit for either private or public life. It is the 
old creed of Cecil Rhodes: “ You cannot swing a cat without 
optimism.” 

Why is it that all such declarations come to our ears with 
a tonic freshness, however chary we may be of cheap 
enthusiasm ? The normal healthy man, it would seem, must 
be an optimist, and pessimism has always something of the | 
pathological in it. But it is worth while to distinguish 
between the true and false aspects of the quality, and the 
various types of the true, for much of the discredit which attaches 
to the word springs from a confusion of terminology. There is | 
an optimism which is as irritating as the shallowest pessimism, , 
the chirruping creed which is optimist only because it is also 
foolish. A man may not have the wit to see the misery of the | 
world. He may be so self-centred that he walks the high road | 
of life without a glance at the balt and the maimed by the 
wayside, or so densely stupid that he never troubles to | 
inquire whether his pilgrimage will end in the Slough of | 
Despond or the Celestial City. Such optimism is not a 
creed, but the negation of one. But even between true 
optimisms there is a distinction of kind. There is tlie 
optimism of disposition, which is a natural endowment, and 
the optimism of faith, which is acquired by experience and | 
thought. The optimist by temperament is a familiar figure. 
Ife bas an intense vitality and an ardour of spirit which | 
carry him over all the obstacles of life. He may also | 
be an optimist by conviction, but as often as not he is a | 
pessimist in creed. The heroes of the sagas, who looked for 
no rewards in an after-world, and who foresaw the day when | 
Valhalla would be destoyed by the Powers of darkness, yet 
went about their work with a vigour undimmed by this ultimate 
fear. The temperamental optimist may believe that the world 
is perversely ordered, and that Nature is not in alliance with, 
but in opposition to, the aspirationsof man. Or he may havea 
neutral creed, some such aphorism as Mr. Bradley's, that 
“this is the best of all possible worlds and everything in it is 
a necessary evil.” But no theory of the end affects his work 
in the present. He has some physical or psychical spring 
of joy within him, a courage which is an instinct and not a 
reasoned duty. Such men are happy, and they are also an 
effective force in the world, but their value is in their actual 
work rather than in their example. They bequeath no legacy 
of stimulating doctrine, and they cannot be imitated by others, 
for if the gods have not given man this joie-de-vivre he will 
not attain it by taking thought. Fortunate and admirable 
souls, they go their way carrying with them an air of gaiety 
and freshness and youth which is all their own, lighting the 
world if they do not warm it. 

The optimist by belief may have the same temperament or 
he may not. In most—but not perhaps in the greatest—we 
may find a basis of physical and mental health. Such a type | 
is often unreflecting in the deepest sense. His eyes are open 
and his mind is not sealed, but the core of goodness in things 
evil seems to him so infinitely great that he does something | 
less than justice to the badness of the remainder. He looks, 








as people say, on the bright side of things, not because he is 
not aware of any other, but because the rest appears trivial in 
comparison. Of such a nature are the great optimists of 
literature, and the creed has been summed up in a famous 
epigram in the Greek Anthology :— 

“All the ways of life are pleasant; in the market place aro 

goodly companionships, and at home griefs are hidden; the 
country brings pleasure, seafaring wealth, foreign lands know- 
ledge. Marriages make a united house, and the unmarried life is 
never anxious; a child is a bulwark to his father; the childless 
are far from fears; youth knows the gift of courage, white hairs 
of wisdom; therefore, taking courage, live.” 
But there are others whose temperament is pessimistic and 
halting, and who achieve optimism by an effort of courage. 
Such a man has no fund of cheerfulness to start with. His 
vitality may be low, or his body weak, or his cireumstances in 
life one long tragedy. His optimism is a faith, a reasoned 
creed, which, having endured the fire, is seven times purified. 
Charles Lamb, burdened all his days with the shadow of 
madness; Stevenson, preaching the gospel of cheerfulness 
from an eternal sick-bed,—in them there was no natural 
encouragement to happiness. William of Orange, fighting 
his long wars for a great cause in the midst of illness and 
misfortune, was an optimist in spite of fate. Such spirits are 
the true preachers of the creed to a world which at heart is 
disposed to follow them. No man can move his fellows 
unless he has abounding hope in his mission, faith in himself, 
and belief in the ultimate triumph of his cause. A creed of 
“may be’s” will attract no devotees. The “fiery positive” is 
the only power which can jog on the march of progress a degree 
or so. But if this faith springs out of the very nursing-ground 
of despair, and has triumphed over hardships which would in 
most cases have killed it at birth, then men cannot but listen. 
If they are told that “ somehow the right is the right and the 
smooth shall bloom from the rough” by one whose soul has 
been under the harrows of fate, they must needs believe in a 
fuith which has stood so harsh a trial. 

Current optimism has always a suspicion of shallowness 
about it. But the true optimism which is a faith is far more 
merciless than any pessimism. It blinks nothing of the evil 
of a world lying in wickedness. It will go the whole way with 


| pessimism in recognising the stubborn alienness of matter and 


the desperate pitfalls which beset the efforts of humanity. It 
will admit the grossness and hypocrisy of man; it will take 
the aureole from the saint, and strip the mantle from the 
prophet, for the first article of its creed is that the world must 
be faced with clear, searching eyes, and that no faith is worth 
having which cannot bear the test of a rigorous examination. 
Its data, it may be, are the same as pessimism, but its conclu- 
sion differs. Bishop Blougram under its gaze ceases to be the 
reverend futher-in-God; but he remains, not a hypocrite, but 
a man following his own private ideal unknown to the multi- 
tude. It will show common standards of good and evil to be 
of doubtful value; it will unmask cherished conventions; it 
will shirk no detail of the bardness and desolation of life. But 
the last word is still of hope. “The smooth shall bloom from 
the rough.” The moral of one of Stevenson's fables may well 
be taken as the summary of this nobler optimism :— 
“The sticks break, the stones crumble, 

The eternal altars tilt and tumble, 

Sanctions and tales dislimn like mist 

About the amazed evangelist. 

He stands unshook from age to youth 

Upon one pin-point of the truth.” 


— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
ioctl 
THE STATE OF THE NAVY. 
IL—ADMIRALTY ORGANISATION. 

(To tue Eprror or tue ‘“Sprctaron.”) 

Srr,—The efficiency of the Royal Navy and its effective use 
in war depend upon the organisation of the Admiralty and 
the constitution of the Board. For nearly three hundred 
years, with a few brief intervals when Lord High Admirals 
have nominally directed naval affairs, their administration bas 
been entrusted to successive Boards of Admiralty. Long 
experience, including the conduct of great naval wars, has led 
to gradual changes in the constitution of the Board and the 
distribution of its business. Attempts have been made by 
politicians to introduce radical alterations, but these experi- 
ments have been abortive and short-lived. Mr. Childers was 
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a bold reformer; his scheme (1868-69) would have reduced his 
colleagues on the Board to the position of “ assistants” to the 
First Lord.. The feeling of the Naval Service and in the 
country was so strongly opposed to this departure from 
precedent that Mr. Goschen (in 1872) reverted to the ancient 
system. Complete responsibility for naval administration, to 
Parliament and the Crown, was retained by the political 
chief,—the First Lord. His colleagues were charged with 
distinct responsibilities for the supervision of Departments ; 
the distribution of business between them was determined by 
the First Lord. Upon the Naval Lords rested responsibility 
for technical and expert advice. The Senior Naval Lord was 
the chief naval adviser; be was consulted on all large 
questions of naval policy; was responsible to the First Lord 
for the operations of war, the distribution and organisation of 
the Fleet in Commission and Reserve; and had charge of the 
Intelligence and Hydrographic Departments. The character 
of the duties assigned to the First Naval Lord, and his 
seniority in the Service, naturally gave him a distinguished 
position on the Board and made his recommendations of great 
importance. On the other hand, it was well understood and 
repeatedly explained that he was only primus inter pares, 
and did not dominate over his colleagues, naval or civil. 
All questions of primary importance were referred to 
the Board as a whole, by them considered, and the deci- 
sions and actions of the First Lord were based upon the 
Bourd’s recommendations. A system of administration which 
has proved efficient in its main principles for centuries; which 
has stood the test of severe and long-continued wars; which 
has carried the Navy through periods of radical changes in 
shipbuilding, modes of propulsion, means of defence and 
armaments, is not one to be set aside or seriously modified 
without thorough inquiry, and sufficient reason shown. Yet 
two years ago Lord Selborne obtained an Order in Council, 
and followed it up by a New Scheme for the Distribution of 
Business (October 20th, 1904) which has revolutionised in 
practice the working of the Board of Admiralty. This is a 
strong statement, but it can be substantiated, and can hardly 
be questioned in view of what has happened during the last 
two years. 

It is a singular fact that within a few months of the date 
when Lord Selborne took this action, the Esher Committee 
—of which Sir John Fisher was a member—reported as 
follows :— 

“We are directed by the terms of our reference, to take the 
Admiralty system of higher administration as the basis of our 
action, and we are convinced that while there may be imperfec- 
tions in the working of that system it is absolutely sound in 
principle. It has been handed down without material change 
from the period of great naval wars. It may be said to have 
been founded on the proved requirements of war It has 
retained the confidence of the Navy and the nation.” 


Concurrently with the establishment of an Army Council on 
lines practically identical with those embodied in the then 
existing constitution and working of the Board of Admiralty, 
Lord Selborne proceeded to introduce into the distribution of 
business at the Admiralty the radical alterations above 
mentioned. So far as can be ascertained from official 
documents, no reasons for the change could be given; no 
event in recent naval history bad suggested a redistribution 
of duties; no special inquiry had been made. The only new 
condition was the advent of Sir John Fisher as First Sea 
Lord. Apparently Lord Selborne did not. realise all that 
these alterations involved. Te described his action (State- 
ment in Navy Estimates for 1905-6) as making “ no important 
chanze in the organisation of the Admiralty”: it 
was simply an elimination’ “from the work of the Senior 
Naval Lord (of) everything that is not concerned with 
important naval policy and the preparation of the Fleet for 
war.” .In fact, Lord Selborne treuted these changes much 
as if they were comparable with tbe reversion (made 
simultaneously) to the title of “Sea Lords” instead of 
“ Naval Lords” for naval members of the Board. 

No exact knowledge of the new distribution of business was 
available for some months; it was then secured by Parlia- 
mentary pressure. Debates in the House of Commons (1905) 
on this subject are interesting reading. Mr. Pretyman (then 
Financial Secretary to the Admiralty) clung closely to his 
instructions, and attempted to minimise the changes that had 
been made; his own statements, however, proved that thev 





were considerable, and that the status of other members of 
the Board in relation to the First Sea Lord had been seriously 
affected. Under the plea that the First Sea Lord was to be 
primarily responsible for everything affecting. “the instant 
readiness of the Fleet for war,” it was attempted to justify the 
following Note, which appeared at the end of the new Table of 
Distribution of Business :— 


“It is to be understood that in any matter of great importanco 

the First Sea Lord is always to be consulted by the other Sea 
Lords, the Civil Lord, and the Parliamentary or Permanent 
Secretary, and that he will refer to the First Lord for any further 
action considered necessary ; such as, for instance, bringing the 
matter formally before the Board.” 
If words have any meaning, this passage gave to the First Sea 
Lord practical control of all important business in the 
Admiralty, destroyed the ancient condition that he was 
“first among equals,” constituted him the arbiter of what 
subjects should be referred to and consid:ved by the Board, 
and made him “ Mayor of the Palace” to the First Lord. All 
who had experience of naval administration denounced the 
arrangement, and were of opinion that there would be little 
or no protection to other members of the Board in the 
provision “ that all Members of the Board will communicate . 
direct with the First Lord in accordance with immemorial 
custom whenever they wish to do so.” It is no reflection on 
the professional ability or good faith of the gentlemen selected 
as members of the first Board appointed under the new 
Regulations, to say that with such a masterful man as Sir 
Jobn Fisher—possessing much greater seniority in the Naval 
Service, and larger experience of official life—there must bean 
inevitable tendency on the part of his colleagues to draw the 
line very low down when deciding what are “ matters of great 
importance,’ which the Note requires them to refer to the 
First Sea Lord. Indeed, there is ample evidence that this 
course has been followed, not merely by Naval Members of the 
Board, but by Parliamentary Members; and that the First 
Sea Lord has been supreme. 

This fact is much to be regretted ; the conditions ought not 
to be perpetuated. “Equality of status,” to which Lord 
George Hamilton “attached the greatest importance "— 
which he considered “had made the Board of Admiralty 
efficient, while the lack of that equality had rendered the War 
Office inefficient "—has been destroyed. Mr. Robertson (now 
Financial Secretary) deplored “singling out one official for 
special praise or special responsibility”; he opposed the 
assignment of a preponderating position to the First Sea 
Lord, and called attention to the fact that “ whatever dis- 
position might be made by Lord Selborne might be 
altered.” Sir John Colomb, whose knowledge of questions 
affecting Imperial defence is exceptional, was equally opposed 
to the new arrangements: he quoted and endorsed an opinion 
expressed by well-informed critics that “the office of First 
Sea Lord [had been raised] to a position of greater authority 
and power than that enjoyed by the Commuander-in-Chief at 
the War Office during the reign of Lord Roberts and 
Lord Wolseley.”. This stutement was considered an 
exaggeration two years ago; subsequent events have justi- 
fied it. Lord Tweedmouth has the power of redistri- 
buting the business of the Board, and correcting any 
faults which experience may have disclosed.. Up to the 
present time, apparently, he has not disturbed arrangements 
made by Lord Selborne in 1904. If he has not done so, he 
must accept responsibility for their continuance, and for any 
adverse ‘results therefrom. If .he has made changes, the 
public and Parliament have a right to be informed regarding 
their nature without delay. It is idle to talk of “ continuity 
of policy” in a case like this. Two years agoa policy which 
could claim the sanction of centuries, which had recently 
received marked approval by the Cabinet, and had been made 
by the Government the model for War Office reconstitution, 
was suddenly departed from without proper inquiry or 
adequate reason. Following the precedent of thirty-five 
years ago, there ought to be a thorough and impartial inquiry 
into this matter. The feeling of the Naval Service and the 
opinions of naval administrators should be ascertained. If 
the result of an inquiry justifies the action—as it surely will 
do—then Lord Selborne’s ill-considered arrangements of 1904 
should be set aside, just as Mr. Childers’s scheme was 
abandoned in 1872. In no other way can naval efficiency 
be ensured.—I am, Sir, X&c., Civis. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE TARIFF REFORMERS AND MR. MARKS. 


[To tur Eviror or tue “ Srectator.”) 





Sre,—Mr. Arthur Elliot pertinently points out in the 
Spectator of November 10th that one of the obstacles 
toa Unionist reunion is the fact that “party caucuses and 
clubs have hoisted the Protectionist flag.” There are 
many Free-traders who, like Sir Frederick Pollock, would 
welcome such a speech as Mr. Lyttelton made the other day 
at the United Club, and are prepared to approach Colonial 
questions in that spirit, but will offer a firm resistance to 
Protection masquerading in the guise of pualriotism. Theo 
practical effect of handing over the party organisation 
to the Protectionists has been shown in Thanet, and I will 
deal with that case because I know the facts. I need not 
here refer to the question of Mr. Marks’s present fitness 
for public life, since that cannot be a subject of controversy 
among right-thinking men; but the past and present attitude 
of the party towards Mr. Marks is instructive, if not edifying. 
Mr. Marks never has been an official candidate—the fear of 
public opinion has been too strong—but in February, 1904, 
when the Central Office was asked to submit a list of candi- 
dates to the local Association Mr. Marks'’s name was put at 
the head of the list (owing, I was told, to the pressure of Tariff 
Reformers), although the Central Office knew that objection 
bad been made to him, and a glance at the cases reported from 
the Law Courts would have shown how well founded were those 
objections. Nine Members of Parliament—all Protectionists 
—hurried down to support him. Seven of them have been or 
were already knighted for party services, Two of them have 
been prominent in the recent attack upon Sir E. Clarke; and 
the Kent Tariff Reform League, which drove Lord Hugh 
Cecil out of Greenwich, has, under the advice of another, 
constituted itself Mr. Marks’s champion. What was the 
nature of this obligation to Mr. Marks? A local paper sup- 
porting Mr. Marks has stated, I have no doubt correctly, that 
in the early stages of the present Tariff Reform movement 
Mr. Marks was invited to address a meeting of Protectionists 
in one of the rooms of the House of Commons. At that time 
there was a Protectionist Association in existence with offices 
in the same building as the Financial News. Mr. Marks 
placed himself and his Association at the disposal of the Tariff 
Reformers. They accepted his help, but refused to allow bis 
name to appear upon their prospectus. No one can suppose 
Mr. Chamberlain or Lord Ridley would have tolerated such a 
proceeding. Mr. Marks yielded and continued his support, and 
the Financial News supported Protection, The Conservative 
officials still maintain an ignominious silence, although the 
presence of Mr. Marks in the party ranks is an invitation 
to every rich man, who will not face a jury, to enter Parlia- 
ment under Protectionist auspices, and thereby claim to 
have redeemed his character. The continuance of this invita- 
tion is a public danger. Only a few months ago I was told that 
a discredited financier had been approached by some friends, 
who promised to secure him a Conservative seat. He refused 
upon the ground that he did not see any money in it at present. 
But that sort of thing is only to be expected unless stronger 
action is taken. The remedy is simple: it is not to evade 
responsibility. Thanet may be, I do not say is, responsible 
for sending Mr. Marks to the House of Commons; but the 
Carlton Club is responsible for allowing its members to use 
its name in support of Mr. Marks. The head officials and 
leaders are responsible for receiving Mr. Marks within their 
organisations and giving him the party Whip. They can 
read his record as well as I can, and their duty is the same as 
mine or any other elector’s. They should say: “Clear your 
character to our satisfaction, or go; while your record stands 
we can have nothing to do with you.” The Conservative 
Party is directing a campaign against municipal extravagance 
and maladministration ; but intelligent working men in Kent 
laugh at the notion. The party looks for the support of all 
who desire religious and secular education to be used to the 
full by the State for the elevation of public life, and yet 
Canterbury is chosen as the place where Mr. Marks may 
most fittingly be given a testimonial to character. Is it not 
time that all this should cease ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. W. WEIGALL. 
[We publish Mr. Weigall's letter, but feel confident 
that we shall be asked to publish a letter from some 





responsible representative of the Tariff Reform League 
showing that Mr. Weigall is entirely mistaken in thinking 
that the Protectionist organisation has ever given any 
encouragement to Mr. Marks, or has accepted any help from 
him. The Tariff Reform League acted so honourable and 
straightforward a part at the General Election in refusing to 
countenance Mr. Marks that we cannot believe it has now 
forsaken that sound and patriotic position. Mr. Weigall 
has, we hope, been misinformed. If it can be shown that he 
hus been, none will rejoice more than we.—Eb. Spectator. } 





THE NAVY AND ITS CHIEF NEED. 
[To tue Kprron or THe * Spectator.) 
Smr,—May I suggest to your correspondent, “A Student of 
Naval History” (Spectator, November 17th), that he should 
ignore “sinister rumours” and make opportunity to go and 
see for himself the “play” and the “rot” at Osborne? He 
will find a far more active interest in work than in any public 
school in the kingdom. There are here none of the “absolute 
rotters ” that one hears of so frequently on the public-school 
staffs. The masters are picked men, experts in their subjects, 
and are allowed time to keep up their own reading. The greater 
part of the “education” of the Cadets—all their out-of-school 
life—is in the hands of a splendid body of naval officers, who, 
reared in the old school themselves, are indefatigable in their 
efforts to secure success for the new scheme. Good feeding is 
not “luxury and extravagance,” even though it be contrary to 
the traditions of nineteenth-century house-masters’ wives. 
The barely adequate conditions of comfort at Osborne must 
not be confounded with the undoubted extravagance at Dart- 
mouth. If it be true—and we believe the assertion—that the 
Admiralty’s scheme is not attaining to the success which was 
anticipated for it, the reason lies undoubtedly in the method 
of selection of candidates, and in the periodic and inexorable 
rejection of wrongly admitted Cadets.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. EB. L. 





THE STATE OF THE NAVY. 
[To Tur Eprrok or Tug “ SpxcraTon.”)} 

S1r,—In the letter of “Civis” on “The State of the Navy” 
(Spectator, November 17th) exception is taken to the fact that 
when Sir John Fisher came to the Admiralty in 1902 as 
Second Sea Lord he brought the new education scheme 
with him in a practically complete form. If he had not done 
so, but had previously taken the opinion of a large number of 
naval officers, as suggested by your correspondent, the matter 
would not have been settled now. He had with him at that 
time Lord Walter Kerr, and other distinguished naval officers 
as colleagues, who would certainly have dissented from his 
proposals had they thought the scheme unwise, or detrimental 
to the Service. Again, in 1904, when Sir John Fisher returned 
to the Admiralty as First Sea Lord, he doubtless brought with 
Lim bis plan for the reorganisation of our naval forces, which, 
by abolishing certain foreign commands and recalling small 
ships of no fighting value from foreign stations, has enormously 
increased our fighting power and efficiency at a reduced cost. 

As to the advisability of keeping such a large number of battle- 
ships in full commission in home waters, that is a question for 
the Government of the day, and it may be that they thought by 
doing so we were unnecessarily shaking our fist in the face of a 
friendly Power, and that our purpose would be gained by keeping 
some of them in an efficient condition with nucleus crews. 

Tt has been shown by your correspondent Mr. Rollo Appleyard 
that these vessels get almost as many days at sea as ships with full 
crews, and I entirely agree with Mr. G. Searle that the ‘ Dread- 
nought’ will be able to carry out a more thorough system of 
trials in the Home Fleet than if she had been attached to the 
Channel Fleet. Because one man has had the genius to introduce 
certain necessary reforms into the Naval Service, reforms which 
must have been accepted by the majority of his colleagues, I 
regret to hear the cry raised of a “one-man show.” It is, of 
course, impossible to make great changes without making some 
nistakes, but these mistakes of detail will probably be rectified. 
I understand that the age for entry at Osborne has already been 
somewhat advanced, and there is an authoritative rumour that 
the entry of Marine officers is not to be interfered with, allowing 
that splendid corps to remain as at present. With regard to our 
shipbuilding programme, any unprejudiced man must allow that 
we are retaining our position as a two-standard Power; and Sir 
William White has recently pointed out in a letter to the Times 
how our facilities for building are far greater than those of any 
other Power. 

I think it would be a difficult matter for your correspondent 
“ Civis” to prove that the British Navy is not to-day in a much 
more powerful position than it was three years ago. Amongst 
other matters, the firing practice has enormously improved; but 
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——— 


although Sir John Fisher has doubtless given much attention to Bishop of Manchester saw this clearly enough, aya the night 


this subject, his able predecessor, and more especially the Flag 
Officers and Captains of our sea-going Fleet, deserve great credit 


for the improvement. 


—I am, Sir, &., N. Bowpen-SmIrTu. 





THE NEED FOR COMPROMISE ON THE 
EDUCATION BILL. 


{To THe EpiroR or THE “SPgCTATOR.”] 


Srr,—I think you ave quite right in insisting that in the 
interests of education, and especially of religious teaching, a 
There are two 
muin points to be considered : how religious teaching is to be 


moderate line of compromise should be taken. 


secured for the large class of children of no denomination, 
and what facilities should be given for denominational teaching 
to denominational children. Under the Cowper-Temple Clause 
valuable religious instruction can be given in all the schools, 
and to a large extent has been given by the local educational 
authorities. For the State to make it compulsory at the 
present moment upon the local authorities might be as unwise 
as it would be to imsist upon “facilities all round” for the 
extra denominational teaching which are reasonable in what 
are now Church schools. 


Either of these courses, I must | 


think, would be almost sure to raise fresh difficulties, religious | 


and educational, and so might easily play into the hands of 
the secular party. Even in the present Church schools the 
extra denominational teaching would be likely to work more 
smoothly in the end the less it interfered in its arrange- 
ments with the practical unity and the ordinary working of 
the schools. If confined to one sitting of the school in the 
week, and even (when possible) held in the church or 
chapel to which the parents belonged, it might be all the 
more likely to realise Lord Hugh Cecil’s ideal of the open 
door from the school to the church or chapel. On the other 
hand, Nonconformists surely must see that in a Protestant 
country the children of Churchmen and Roman Catholics 
and Jews have the same right to free elementary education as 


their own, and that a conscientious scruple on their part | 


against paying rates and taxes for the education of Roman 
Catholics and Jews in Roman Catholic and Jewish schools 
is illogical whilst Roman Catholics and Jews are expected 
to pay rates and taxes for the education of Protestant 
children in Protestant schools. In a contest like this, as in 
war, a victory is only less a calamity than a defeat. That 
party will in the long run have the clearest conscience which 
is conscious rather of suffering wrong than of inflicting it on 
others.—I am, Sir, &e., F. Segsoum. 
Phe Hermitage, Hitchin. 
DISINTERESTED PUBLICANS. 
[To tux Epitor or tue “ Srectatox.” | 
S1r,—In your very kind notice of our work in the Spectator of 
November 10th you did not mention our address. This 
omission may have prevented many sympathisers from com- 
municating with us, and I shall, therefore, be obliged if you 
will insert this short note. Applications for shares, &c., should 
be made to me at Broadway Chambers, Westminster (opposite 
St. James’s Park Station).—I am, Sir, X&e., 
REGINALD Cripps, Secretary, 
The People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. 





THE “SPECTATOR” AND THE GOVERNMENT. 
(To tae Eprtor or tur “Sprscrator.’’] 
S1r,—Having been a reader of your paper for over thirty-five 
years, I am so convinced of your perfect fairness that I feel 
sure your denunciations of the Government on November 10th 
were made under a misapprehension. I read them with sheer 
amazement. It is relying on your well-known fairness that I 
ask permission to utter a word of expostulation. I claim to 
know something of the Election controversy in Manchester 
last winter, and Iam perfectly certain that while the Free- 
trade question was to the fore, this was by ne means the only 
subject discussed. On the contrary, on every Liberal plat- 
form a large programme of future work was unfolded. It 
was urged that the long night of Tory misryle was over, and 
that now at length the long-delayed measures of progressive 
legislation were to be inaugurated. In particular, the Educa- 
tion Act of the late Government was sternly denounced, and 
the two main principles of My. Birrell’s Bill—popular control 
and the abolition of tests for teachers—were insisted on. The 


| before the Election he presided over a great meeting in the 
Free-Trade Hall, with Mr. Balfour ag one of the speakers, at 
which Free-trade and Protection were scarcely mentioned, the 
one object of the meeting being to warn the electors that if the 
Liberal Party came into power they would degtroy the Church 
gchools. The next day Manchester replied to the Bishop by 
waking a clean sweep of every Tory and Uniopist candidate 
out of the city constituencies, and setting the pace of the 
Election for the country im a triumphant return of yp 
unbroken phalanx of Liberals. After that, if a measure like 
the present Education Bill as transformed by the Honse of 
Lords—more denominational than the old 1870 Act—werg 
accepted by the Liberal majority in the Honse of Commons, 
Manchester would hold it to be false to its promises, Hera 
the feeling is one of some discouragement at the great caution 
observed by the Government and its slow pace of progress, — 
T am, Sir, &c., WALKER F, Apensy. 

Lancashire College, Manchester. 

[If our correspondent will look again at our article, he will 
see that we do not include the Education Bill in our argument, 
as, no doubt, that subject was before the electorate at the 
General Election. The rest of his contention is exactly that 
employed by strong party Unionists when they argue that it 
is most unfair to say that the Election of 1900 was won solely 
on the war issue, and that their victory ought not to have been 
used to pass the Education Bill and the Licensiag Bill. Such 
measures, they tell us, were always part of their regular party 
programme. If the Liberals are going to declare that the 
Election of 1906 was a normal party triumph, and to act 
accordingly, they must certainly give up throwing stones at 
their opponents in respect of the “Khaki Election.”—Ep, 
Spectator. | 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE TRADE 
DISPUTES BILL. 
(To tue Epitor oF Tue “ SpecraTor,”]} 

Srr,—In your issue of November 17th you criticise and dis. 
approve of Mr. Balfour’s conduct in throwing up the sponge 
at the third reading of the Trade Disputes Bill. But iy 
discussing the power of the House of Lords to amend or reject 
the Bill, you use the following words :— 

“ But how can the Peers take up this attitude in regard to any 
Bill which has been passed by the House of Commons unani- 
mously? If not asingle representative of the people cau be found 








| even to challenge the passage of a measure, the House of Lords 








are almost bound to assume that, even though the measure is, in 
their opinion, a bad one, the people have determined that it shall 
become law. In these circumstances, and much as we dislike 
certain of the principles involved in the Trade Disputes Bill, we 
at any rate cannot see our way to urge the House of Lords to 
reject the Bill, or, what would be equivalent in this case, to 
strike out the essential principles upon which it is based. To ask 
them to do that would in effect be to ask them to step outside the 
functions which the custom of the Constitution has come to 
recognise as theirs.” 

It is impossible to exaggerate the gravity of this statement. 
Coming from a journal so influential as the Spectator, which 
has consistently opposed the demands of the Labour Party iy 
this Bill, it will probably not convince many of those who are 
opposed to the Bill; but it will certainly be used with powerful 
and disastrous efficacy by those whose business it is to paralyse 
the action of the House of Lords. Is it too late to ask you to 
review a judgment which must be distasteful to yourself? 19 
it correct to say that “ the Bill has been passed by the House 
of Commons unanimously”? It was resisted tooth and naih 
by the Opposition at the second reading, in every stage of the 
Committee, and on the report. In these circumstances, 4 
division on the third reading is merely a formal protest, 4 
last ineffectual shot fired at an enemy whe is out of reach. 


Even this protest, as you admit, would have been made but 
that Mr. Balfour used his authority as leader of the Unignist 
Party to prevent it, in order that he might take the opportunity, 
much to their amazement, to curry favour with the Labour 
Members. The wisdom of such tactics is not clear. But they 
cannot cancel the action of the Opposition during all the 
previous months. 

In what position, then, does the Bill stand when it reaches the 
House of Lords? It calls upon them to set aside their decision, 
in the 'l'aff Vale case. That decision is admitted by every lawyer 
to be sound in law, justice, and policy. It is said, however, that 
it deprived the Trade-Unions of an immunity for theiz funds 
which the previous law had given them. The law had never 
given them any immunity, but it had been for some time 
erroneously supposed that there was a flaw in the civil pro- 
cedure which made it impossible to bring an action agai 
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the Unions to enforce their liability. The Royal Commission on 
‘Trade Disputes, which included such lawyers as Lord Dunedin, 
Sir Godfrey Lushington, and Mr. Arthur Cohen, and so staunch 
a Trade-Unionist as Mr. Sidney Webb, examined the whole of this 
yestion exhaustively, and, while differing among themselves 

every other point, agreed unanimously upon this, that the 

‘bijections against disturbing the law, as laid down by the Taff 
Vale case, were insurmountable. At the General Election, when 
every pressure was put upon candidates to accept the Trade- 
Union programme, Mr. Haldane and Mr. Asquith bravely refused 
to yield an inch. When the Government Bill on the subject was 
introduced, the Attorney-General, Sir John Walton, supported the 
doctrine of the House of Lords in a speech whose logic has never 
been refuted by himself or by any one else. But at the first blast 
of the Labour trumpet the Prime Minister stood up and threw his 
Law Officer to the wolves. I am not aware that Mr. Haldane has 
eyer recanted his opinions, though he has voted against them. 
Mr. Asquith has recanted, multa gemens, but has explained that 
nothing would have induced him to free the Trade-Unions from 
all the obligations of the common law but that he had managed 
to secure a similar immunity for the employers. Inthe meantime 
the whole of the community is outraged and aghast at this 
surrender to men who point out blandly that they would not 
think of asking for such privileges, if it were not that their 
methods, such as picketing and the like, cannot he carried out 
effectually without breaking all the laws which have been devised 
for the protection of liberty, life, and property. 

And now, when the Bill is about to present itself at the Bar of 
the House of Lords, it is suggested that it must be dealt with as 
being as sacrosanct as its inventors, because Mr. Balfour, in his 
recent character as Mr. Facing-both-ways, induced his followers 
to allow him to play a little by-game of his own in order to 
ingratiate himself with the Labour Members. 

Will the Spectator upon calm consideration maintain this 
proposition ? 

—I am, Sir, &c., 
Goodrest, Reading. 
[We fully sympathise with our correspondent’s spirited 

protest, and were we the Second Chamber of the United 

Kingdom we should not hesitate to reject the Billand take the 

consequences. We cannot forget, however, that the Lords 

cannot make any higher claim to legislation than that of 
appealing to the master—the electors—in cases where they 
differ from the Commons as to the will of the nation. Mr. 

Balfour has most unwisely deprived them of their legislative 

rights in the case of the Trade Disputes Bill. This seems 

to us a fact which cannot be made less disagreeable by being 
ignored. If the Lords fail, the blame must rest, not on them, 
but on the politician who is so strangely described as the leader 
of the Conservative Party. If the part he played in the 
cease of the Trade Disputes Bill is the part of a Conservative 
leader, words would seem to have lost their meaning.—Ep. 


Spectator. | 


JoHN D. MAyYNE. 








[To tue Eprror or tur “Srectator.”]} 
Sir,—I observe that you argue in your issue of November 17th 
that the failure to go to a division in the House of Commons 
against this Bill makes it impossible for the House of Lords 
to amend it. I venture to differ. The fact that Mr. Balfour, 
with all the consistency of the Vicar of Bray, still remains the 
leader of the Unionist Party in the House of Commons in no 
way compels the Peers to follow in his devious footsteps. At 
this very hour enemies of the House of Lords are saying that 
it isa mere adjunct of the Conservative Party. This alone 
would justify an independent line, even if there were not other 
and better reasons. The average voter must by this time be 
astonished at the number of “mandates” which he is 
supposed to have given at the last Election, but at ail 
events he gave no “mandate” for tinkering at one of the 
root principles in British law. The suggestion that the 
masters gain as much as the men under the Bill is irrelevant. 
The broad question which it is at once the right and the 
duty of the House of Lords to answer is whether it is for 
the ultimate welfare of the whole community that classes of 
men, rich or poor, should be placed outside and above the 
ordinary law. As the present leader of the historic Con- 
servative Party in the House of Commons has again failed 
to take a comprehensive view of a position, it becomes, not 
less, but more incumbent on the House of Lords to supply 
the defect.—I am, Sir, &c., Jas. RALPH. 
West View, Marple, Cheshire. 





JOHN BRIGHT—A REMINISCENCE. 

(To tae Eprror or Tae “Sprrcrator.” | 
Srr,—As the question of women’s suffrage is now receiving 
renewed attention, perhaps a reminiscence of John Bright in 
conuexion with this matter may interest some of your readers. 








When J was secretary of the Howard Association Mr. Bright 
sent for me on various occasions to talk over matters relating 
to that Society, and at one of these times I observed on his 
table a pamphlet on women's suffrage. Knowing that several 
ladies amongst Mr. Bright's nearest relatives were prominent 
advocates of the movement, I made a remark upon the question 
which elicited from him the reply: “The best women do not 
care for that sort of thing.” I expressed some surprise at this 
observation from one who was so closely connected with 
certain of the leading lady suffragists. Mr. Bright smilingly 
exclaimed: “ Silly girls !”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Clapton, N.E. Wittiam TALLack. 

[ We have decided to publish no letters of an argumentative or 
polemical nature in regard to the question of women’s suffrage, 
but cannot refuse so valued a correspondent as Mr. Tallack 
when he offers us so characteristic a personal reminiscence of 
Mr. Bright.—Ep. Spectator.} 





SIR BAMFYLDE FULLER'S RESIGNATION. 
(To tue Epitor or tar “ Spectator.” ] 

Srr,— Will you allow me to express my regret at the view you 
take on this subject in your issue of November 17th? You 
hold that Sir B. Fuller was mistaken in not seeking the 
approval of the Viceroy before making a public request for 
the disaffiliation of the seditious Colleges, and that Lord 
Minto could not have acted otherwise than he did in accept- 
ing the resignation. As to the first point, there is nothing, 
either in written rules or in unwritten custom, which either 
compeiled or suggested to Sir B. Fuller that he ought to 
have obtained the Viceroy’s sanction, and I doubt if the 
propriety of doing so ever occurred to him. I myself, when I 
was Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, should not, in ordinary 
circumstances, have dreamed of consulting the Government 
of India in such a matter; rather I should have thought it a 
cowardly thing to impose on them the responsibility of an 
unpopular action which lay within my own sphere of duty. 
A Lieutenant-Governor is bound, for the sake of his suc- 
cessor as well as himself, to guard against encroachments 
from above on his authority, and all that can be properly 
said, in my opinion, is that in exceptional circumstances, 
and with an exceptionally timid Viceroy, it might have 
been wiser, before acting, to make sure of being supported. 
On the second point my disagreement with your view is even 
more pronounced. I hold that Lord Minto was not justified 
in accepting the resignation in the conditions under which it 
was offered. It was submitted in a semi-official letter which 
itself was written in reply to a sewi-official letter from the 
Secretary. It is contrary to all precedent to take official 
action on a correspondence of this kind. The resignation was 
in its nature conditional—" if you persist in this order I shall 
have to resign’’—this was the sense of it, if not the actual 
wording. What Lord Minto ought to have done was to reply 
that he should have to persist and to send the official order, 
but that he trusted Sir B. Fuller would think again before ha 
sent in his resignation officially, and that he invited him to 
visit him in Simla to talk over the matter before taking sa 
gvave a step, and to see if they could not come to some agree- 
ment. Supposing no such result ensued, at least the matter 
would have been put on a proper footing, and must have come 
before the Council, who would have had an opportunity of 
putting their protest on record. It is said by those who 
profess to know that some at least of the Council were 
violently opposed to the acceptance of the resignation. It 
would seem as if it was to avoid this opposition being placed 
on record that the proper and constitutional course of pro- 

cedure was not followed.—I am, Sir, Xe., C. A. BLLr0?r. 
Trinity Lodge, Cambridge. 

COLONISATION BY WOMEN: AN IMPERIAL 

QUESTION. 
[To rue Epiror or tux “Seecrator.” | 

Sir,—I am sorry to see by your note to my letter in the 
Spectator of November 17th that I failed to make my point 
clear. It was far from my intention to maintain that women 
should be ashamed of wishing to be married. I wished merely 
to point out that convention forbids women to land in the 
Colonies and remain there with no other occupation than 
that of seeking for a husband, and, since temporary employ- 
ments for women in the Colonies, pending oteys of marriage, 
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are limited, it is difficult to know how to further women’s 
emigration to any great extent.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wadham College, Oxford. H. F. PETERSEN. 
[We cannot publish any more letters on this subject.—Eb. 
Spectator. | 


SOCIALISM AND PAUPERISATION. 
(To Tux Eprrok or THE “SeRcraTon.” | 
Srr,—At the end of the fifth leader in last week’s issue of the 
Spectator is a sentence for which many scores of thousands of 
London's poor are deeply indebted to you. It vuns: “We 
must never forget that the chief sufferers from Socialistic 
experiments are not the rich, but the poor.” As one of that 
very large and almost entirely unconsidered class of London’s 
workers just kept on the weather side of want by incessant 
work for fifteen years, I have preached to my fellows from the 
text I have just quoted from your article. I know, for I have 
felt it, how the iron enters into the very soul of the striving 
London ratepayer, mechanic or clerk or salesman or small 
shopkeeper, who, loving decent living, strives by night and 
day to provide things honest in the sight of all men, to clothe 
his children respectably, and to give them food which, if 
coarse, is at least sufficient. These men have no grudge 
against employers or Government or aristocracy, but they 
hate with a hatred all the more fierce because of its helpless- 
ness the people calling themselves Socialists who recklessly 
heap up burdens upon their shoulders until, despairing, they 
sink beneath them. I have heard Lady Warwick assert at a 
banquet that it was the duty of the State to feed and clothe as 
well as educate every child of the poor, and I longed to ask 
her what she understood by the State,—whether she knew 
that, in London at any rate, it meant the humble workers 
who were willing and industrious, and who dreaded the 
pauperisation of themselves or their children more than death, 
yet who were gradually crushed down into that bottomless pit 
by the ever-growing burden of rates expended by utterly irre- 
sponsible men of the type of Mr. Will Crooks and Mr. George 
Lansbury, and women like Lady Warwick. The Socialists do 
not care; they are as cruel and tyrannical to the class I have 
endeavoured to speak for as any Eastern despot; but I do 
hope that the rulers of Britain will awake to the fact that 
this great substantial body of quiet, earnest workers are 
gradually being crushed into pauperism by Sociualistic 
experiments, and that once down they cannot arise. I have 
only spoken of London, which I know and love, but doubtless 
other great towns could tell their own tale.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. T. BULLEN. 
OLD-AGE PENSIONS IN NEW ZEALAND. 

[To tHe Eprron Or THR “Srecraron.” | 
Srr,—Your correspondent, Sir William Chance, charges 
me with inaccuracy in stating that the sum paid to old-age 
pensioners in New Zealand in the year ending with 
Mareb, 1905, was £195,000. He says that it should have 
been £199,081. He has, however, confused two different 
sums. The figures quoted by him are what is termed the 
liability at the end of the financial year. That liability 
is a mere estimate arrived at by giving. the number of 
pensions in force on the last day of the year, and the 
apparent annual liability of the Government on that basis. 
The figures cited by Sir William Chance do not repre- 
sent the sum actually paid during the year then ending, 
or any year. They are a mere yearly estimate, which is of 
some service to the New Zealand Treasury as part of a basis 
of calculation for next year’s cost. What I stated was some- 
thing quite different,—namely, the amount paid to the 
pensioners during the particular financial year to which your 
leader-writer and I were referring. I said £195,000. Had I 
wished to appear minutely accurate, I should have said 
£195,475. ‘That was the amount. Sir William Chance 
further suggests that because the New Zealand Friendly 
Societies have not fulfilled the expectations of certain critics 
by withering away under the blighting influence of a State 
old-age pensions system, therefore there must be something 
curious and peculiar about them. He hints that more ought 
to be known about these strange bodies. I do not think that 
there is anything unusual about our Friendly Societies, but if 
Sir William Chance, or any other student, wishes for infor- 
mation about them, it is to be obtained at my office.—I am, 
Sir, &e., W. P. REEvVEs, 

High Commissioner for New Zealand. 
Testminster Chambers, 13 Victoria Street, S.W. 











THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY 

(To tue Eviror or tue “Sprcraror.”} ‘ 
Sir,—I think that the subscribers to the funds of the late 
Spectator Experimental Company will be glad to heax how 
some of the men are getting on. Twenty-four in all have 
joined the Regular Army, and of these twelve are now serving 
in my old regiment, the Somersetshire Light Infantry, and 
three in the Grenadier Guards. The rest are in cavalry 
regiments or in the Royal Artillery. 

The men who joined the Grenadiers were almost immediately 
“ put forward” three weeks in their drills, aud it was expected 
that they would be dismissed from the depét at Caterham after 
half the usual time, part of this time being, by the way, spent in 
performing the recruit’s course of musketry. It need hardly be 
said that a very high standard of drill is required in the Guards 
and, moreover, that the Guards have special customs of their own 
which men, though they may have been ever so well drilled else. 
where, have yct to learn before they are fit to take their places in 
the ranks. It is pleasant to hear that thus far none of our mon 
have got into any “trouble,” and we can only hope, with, I think, 
very fair reason, that they never may. 

Of the twelve who joined the Somerset Light Infantry, eleven 
were dismissed drill last week, and nine have been promoted 
lance-corporals. The twelfth man enlisted later than the others, 
and for that reason has not yet performed his recruit’s course of 
musketry. The results of the musketry practice of the eleven 
men are interesting. Six of them had proved themselves good 
shots in the Spectator Experimental Company, including four 
“marksmen” and five not good. The six have, in the Somersets, 
retained their superiority, and the five similarly remain in- 
ferior. The average score of cur eleven men is slightly above 
that of the squad of recruits, numbering sixty-seven in 
all, with which they were exercised, being 6508 as com- 
pared with 502; but among our eleven men is one who was 
nearly the worst shot in the Spectator Experimental Company, 
and his score of 397, in his course with the Somersets, pulls down the 
average of the rest very considerably ; the average without him 
being 518, while that of the six good shots works out at 548. It 
must be remembered that our men were trained with the long 
rifle, and have now had to shoot with the “short” one, and that 
in the Regular Army the trained soldiers failed, until they had 
become accustomed to it, to make good shooting with the new 
weapon. I have every confidence that when our men who are 
now in the Somersets perform the course for trained soldiers 
with their companies in the coming season, at least six of them 
will be marksmen; the twelfth man, who has not yet been 
exercised in the regiment, is a good shot, having only failed 
by two points to be classified as a marksman in the Spectator 
Experimental Company. 

I have had cheerful letters from men who are serving in the 
cavalry and Royal Artillery telling me that they are happy 
and getting on well, but I have no exact particulars about 
them. Finally, I may add that all our sergeant-instructors 
have found suitable situations. Two are on the Recruiting 
Staff in London; one has joined the Canadian Army, thanks to 
the kind aid given by Sir Frederick Borden; and the remainder 
have secured places in civil life. Five of the “fatigue men” 
have obtained employment in the Post Office, and as for the 
rest of the Company, I conclude that few are out of work because 
I have recently received only two applications for references or 
recommendations. 

It seems worth while to mention that a large employer of labour, 
to whom I was talking not long ago, stated that he would be 
truly delighted if all his apprentices could go through ‘such a 
course as that which the Spectator Experimental Company under- 
went at Hounslow, on the completion of their apprenticeships, 
and thus immediately before becoming regular workmen. He 
further said that he would be quite willing that they should join 
the Militia under the altered conditions of service which we have 
proposed,—namely, six months’ training as recruits, followed by 
intermittent training on the present Volunteer system, and 
liability for service abroad in the event of a great war. The 
manufacturer to whom I allude employs ten thousand hands, and 
about three hundred apprentices complete their apprenticeships 
annually. On the principle of seven years’ colour service and five 
years in the Reserve, this one factory would furnish about two 
thousand serving Militiamen, and probably at least one thousand 
two hundred Reservists,—or, in other words, two battalions, each 
one thousand strong, with an ample reserve to replace casualties. 
Surely there is in this good reason that Mr. Haldane should set 
himself “ furiously to think.” 


—I an, Sir, &c., A. W. A. Pottock, Lieut.-Col. 
Wingfield, Godalming, November 16th. 


P.S.—I could now recommend a suitable man for provincial 
police and another for postman. Can any one assist either’ of 
these men? If so, I shall be glad to give all particulars. 








POETRY. 
SLEEPLESS. 
THE unseen barriers that hold me tight— 
(No door, no window is there to tlie cells 
Within the awful prison-house of Night !)— 
Are penetrated only by the- bells, 
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Which from the city’s thousand wakeful towers 
Count and recount their tale of lagging hours ..... 
My mind is like the bells. It finds a way 
Through the dark wall which Night builds round my bed; 
It roams once more the realm of Yesterday, 
Or to those grim To-morrows that I dread 
It wings afar its furtive, weary flight...... 
Sleep! Sleep, have pity: hear me when I pray! 
Sleep, oh come swiftly! With thy gentle might 
Release the captive of relentless Night ! 
Warp Morr. 








BOOKS. 


THE FAMILY.* 
Ir was pertinently suggested by a correspondent who followed 
the series of articles recently published in these columns, and 
entitled ‘The Manufacture of Paupers,” that, as a complement 
to criticisms which to him seemed mainly destructive, the 
reader required some exposition of the forces which work, 
have worked, and presumably will continue to work, for the 
construction of a true civilisation. We might demur to the 
suggestion that the labour of stopping a leak is to be fairly 
characterised as destructive, and we might plead that the 


function of a weekly journal is critical rather than creative. | 


To-day, however, we have the good fortune to be able, without 
stepping beyond the province of the critic, to draw the atten- 
tion of our readers to an admirable piece of work which in this 
connexion comes most opportunely to our aid. The theme of 
this remarkable book must be given in the author’s own 
words :— 

“Many of the great processes of social life develop themselves 
through generations of unconscious instruments; individuals, 
that is, who are of course keenly conscious of their own lives and 
purposes, but realise only partially, or not at all, how these form 
part in some far wider scheme. It is only when reflection comes, 
and when the advance of history and science enables man to take 
wider views backwards and forwards along the stream of human 
life, that he begins to be aware of the wider purposes which 
include his own, and to accept them consciously as his.” (p. 6.) 
The “stream of human life” to each passing generation, and 
to each individual in it, is the dull day’s prosaic routine, 
and it is characteristic of Mrs. Bosanquet’s work, as of all 
just philosophical thought, that it deals with the normal, and 
gives a colour and a meaning to things which to superficial 
observers appear so obvious that they indolently refuse to 
speculate about them :— 

“Towards the widening of our outlook,” Mrs. Bosanquet 
continues, “ what fact can have contributed more potently than 
the fact of the Family itself in its binding together of the genera- 
tions? It was interest in what our fathers have done in this 
world which gave the first impulse to history ; it was wonder as to 





to become elastic and to relax when the destiny of the race 
impels the adult individual unit of life to press forward to a 
fuller self-realisation. Thus far Mrs. Bosanquet. A further 
vista is illumined for us by one of those flashes of genius 
which enable a great mind to formulate and render intelligible 
in a sentence the purpose of the ages. The history of the 
world, says Hegel, summing up his Philosophy of History, is 
nothing else but the struggle to realise this conception of 
self-realisation or freedom. 

The study to which Mrs. Bosanquet invites us enables us to 
judge of the assistanve which the institution of the family 
renders to mankind in its struggle to attain this higher destiny. 
The despotic element of the patriarchal type is sufficiently, 
and long enough, preserved to secure the survival of the race. 
The relaxation which then supervenes is as beneficent as the 
earlier rigidity, but it carries with it its responsibilities and its 
opportunities for error. ‘There seem,” says Mrs. Bosanquet, 
“few limits indeed to the deviations to which humanity is 
liable in its upward progress; but it would seem as if the one 
essential characteristic, which no force of circumstances has 
ever been able to destroy, or even to subdue for more than a 
short time and amongst degenerate specimens, is the peculiar 





and unique feeling of parent for child” (p. 40). Considera- 
tions of space oblige us to refer the reader for some account 
of these deviations, as they have been observed in history, to 
Mrs. Bosanquet’s pages. We shall notice presently a modern 


| instance; but first we must quote her account of how the 
; modern and more elastic constitution of the family is still 








what they were doing after they were lost to this world which was | 


the root of religious speculation; and it is the thought of our 
children’s lives which has always been the strongest link with 
the future which is so mysteriously hid from ourselves.” (p. 6.) 


supplies a motive to the nascent intellect in its first 
endeavour to see cause and effect in human affairs. It is 
intimately interwoven with the origins of our spiritual life, 
and with all our strivings to attain it; and by associating our 
care of the future with a natural and irresistible impulse it 
lays securely the foundation of all true patriotism and 
philanthropy. 

But this is by no means all. As Mrs. Bosanquet develops her 
theme by an orderly recital of the history of the family as it may 
be gathered from the researches of the experts, we find that, 
apart from supplying an adequate motive for “taking wider 
views backwards and forwards along the stream of human 
life,’ the institution of the family has itself been a chief 
actor in the drama unfolded, that it has furnished the pro- 
tective influence which has secured the survival of the human 
race, and if it were necessary to amplify a circumstance so 
stupendous, we might add that itis the human embodiment of a 
principle which conditions the whole procession of life on this 
planet. Further, and this perhaps is the most marvellous 
adaptation of means to end in the whole range of the institu- 
tions that minister to the advance of civilisation, the protective 
influence of the family, while it remains actively supreme 
during the period of the immaturity of the offspring, tends 
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| family was needed. 


able to indicate solutions of social difficulties which ave being 
adopted by free populations of adult emancipated citizens :— 

“ Without for the present expressing an opinion as to how far 
this famille-souche [a phrase of Le Play’s, elsewhere translated 
‘stable family,’ of which the ‘main characteristics are that it is 
attached to its home, but combines fidelity to tradition with a 
considerable capacity for change’) is indispensable to social 
welfare, it is interesting to note in passing how many of our 
‘social problems’ of to-day are obviated by it, in so far as Le 
Play’s estimate is a correct one. Old age pensions are unnecessary 
where the stable family combines young and old in one strong 
bond of mutual helpfulness. A proletariat residuum is impossible 
where all the young people who go out into the world are trained 
to habits of labour and obedience, as well as being strong and 
capable: the natural asylum of the home for the mentally and 
physically feeble is a far surer protection against the marriage 
and propagation of the unfit than any recognised system of public 
control; while the firmly rooted belief that family life involves a 
home and property, however humble, prohibits the thriftless 
marriages which lead to pauperism.” (p. 99.) 

Mrs. Bosanquet’s book is remarkably restrained and uncon- 
troversial in tone, and at the first glance we were disposed to 
regret that she had not devoted more space to the modern 
applications of her argument. Maturer consideration satisfies 
us that she is right. “In writing of the Family,” she says, 
“ one is baffled by the magnitude of the theme” (p. 342). Most 
of us have only begun dimly to realise that an apologia for the 
We have this now from Mrs. Bosanquet's 


| competent pen, and we feel with her that the crushing force 


The sentences are pregnant with meaning. The family | of the rejoinder which she has made warrants her in maintain- 


ing an attitude of lofty disdain towards those who now impugn 
the beneficent influence and validity of the family tie. 

But though Mrs. Bosanquet does not supply the modern 
instance, the subject will be more forcibly brought to tle 
reader's attention if we allude to certain typical proposals for 
the supersession of the family which are being made by 
persons who appear to have some public authority. Mr. 
Lansbury is a well-known leader of Socialist opinion in East 
London, a Guardian mainly responsible for the Poplar experi- 
ment of a Socialist administration of the Poor Law, and, more 





recently, the representative of Socialist opinion appointed to 
serve on the Poor Law Commission of Inquiry now sitting to 
advise the nation on that difficult subject. In a paper read 
to the Central Poor Law Conference on March %th and 
| 10th, 1897, he sets out his view of the duty of the State 
to children. After criticising Poor Law practice in this 
respect, he says:—‘“I, however, do not think the solution 
of the question lies in the treatment of destitute children 
The fact is, wherever one class of the community 
results are sure to 


alone. 
is treated different to others, evil 
follow. In the meantime, however, I prefer the barrack 
school to any of the other systems.” This is logical enough, 
for it is based on an entire disbelief in the institution of the 
“Much is heard,” he continues, “of the advantages 
What this phrase precisely means in tho 





family. 
of family life. 
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minds of those who use it, I don’t understand, but if it means 
training at home by father and mother, then I deny that it 
exists among the workers of England.” The whole argument 
shows that the speaker favours the complete supersession of 
the family by the State or the municipality, not only for 
destitute, but for all children. The accident that Mr. 
Lansbury is the elected of Poplar has enabled him to go 
some way in making this and similar experiments. Such 
views are not merely theoretical visions; they are becoming 
practical politics. 





WILLIAM BLAKE.* 

THE revelation of Blake’s marvellous genius, which the recent 
exhibition of his pictures at the Carfux Gallery afforded the 
discerning part of the public, has stimulated the enterprise of 
publishers, and three important books dealing in some way 
with the poet-painter are at this moment before us. First 
comes Mr. Graham Robertson with a new edition of Gilchrist’s 
Life, reduced to a single handy volume by the omission of 
poems and prose writings. Gilchrist’s Life is, of course, indis- 
pensable to every lover and student of Blake. Then Mr. 
Archibald Russell offers us a collection of Blake’s letters, 
prefaced by an hitherto unprinted biography by the friend, 
Frederick Tatham, to whom Blake’s manuscripts were com- 
mitted, and who is said to have treated them from religious 
scruples as the Puritans treated the manuscripts of Hooker. 
This new biography has no critical merits, and its style is 
flamboyant; nor does it seem to contain any information not 
already supplied by Tatham to Gilchrist, unless it be Blake’s 
reply to his friend Tom Paine, who had said that religion was 
“a tie to all able minds,” that “the religion of Jesus was a 
perfect law of liberty”; and the interesting anecdote that the 
young Blake was so much annoyed as he sat drawing the 
Royal tombs in the Abbey by the pranks of the Westminster 
boys, one of whom in a fit of passion he knocked off his 
scaffold, that the Dean put the Chapels out of bounds. It is 
quite right, of course, that Tatham’s Life should be printed, as 
he knew Blake intimately for the last few years of his life, 
and therefore the character he gives of the man is a first-hand 
impression. A few sentences may be quoted :— 

“He was the attached friend of all who knew him, and a 
favourite with every one but those who oppressed him; and against 
such his noble and impetuous spirit boiled, and fell upon the 
aggressor like a water-spout from the troubled deep. Yet, like 
Moses, he was one of the meekest of men; his patience was 
incredible He was possessed of a peculiar obstinacy, that 
always bristled up when he was either unnecessarily opposed, or 
invited out to show like a lion ora bear. Many anecdotes could 
be related in which there is sufficient evidence to prove that many 
of his eccentric speeches were thrown forth more as a piece of 
sarcasm upon the inquirer than from his real opinion H 
was particularly so upon religion.” 

This is certainly a trait of character to be remembered when 
we read the queer confessions of faith recorded by Crabb Robin- 
son, who must have been more antipathetic to the visionary 
poet than most of the people who sought his society, and who 
is the only one of his acquaintance who thought him insane. 
As to the letters in Mr. Russell's collection, considering 
that the best—those to Mr. Butts and John Linnell—are 
already in Gilchrist, it would have given his reprint a 
stronger claim on attention if he had retained Blake's 
characteristic use of capitals, and even his occasional mis- 
spellings. The facsimile in Gilcbrist shows that there was 
method at least in the former; and in that particular letter 
there is character in the concluding words: “I remain 
Sincerely and Affectionately Yours William Blake,” which 
vanishes in the conventional transcript, “sincerely and 
affectionately yours.” Why, again, when Blake writes, “I 
have found it,” should Mr. Russell print, “I have found it” 
(p. 129); and when Blake writes, “I pray God to deliver me 
in his own good time,” should his editor introduce the con- 
ventional “His”? But Mr. Russell has made amends for 
some want of editorial judgment by restoring the true reading 
in one line of poetry, misprinted in Gilchrist, and consequently 
in every edition of the poems. In a letter to Mrs. Flaxman, 
when the migration to Hayley's village of Felpham was in 
immediate prospect, Mrs. Blake introduces a song of her 
husband's by way of invitation to the Flaxmans to join them 


* (1) The Life of William Blake. By Alex. Gilchrist. Edited by W. Graham 
Robertson. London: John Lane. [10s. 6d. net.|——(2) The Letters of William 
Blake, together with his lafe. By F. Tatham. Edited by A. G. B. Russell, 
London: Methuen and Co. [7s, 6d. net.]——(3) The Poetical Works of William 
Blake, Edited by E. J, Ellis, 2 vols, London: Chatto and Windus, [12s. net,] 
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there. The second and third verses open in the ordinary 

text :— 
“ Away to sweet Felpham, for Heaven is there; 

The Ladder of Angels descends through the air, 


You stand in the village and look up to Heaven 

The precious stones glitter on flight seventy-seven,” 
Why only on flight seventy-seven? inquires the reader. My. 
Russell informs us that the MS. reads “ flights,” which to any 
one who remembers Blake's drawing of Jacob's ladder, which 
Mr. Russell reproduces, a spiral staircase winding up in 
seven curves, makes sense out of what in any other poet would 
long ago have been obelised as nonsense. Among the new 
letters are a few good ones to Mr. George Cumberland, one of 
Blake’s patrons, who had taken to engraving under his 
direction, and published a book called Thoughts on Outline, 
which Blake eulogises in this charming fashion :— 

“Goon! goon! Such works as yours Nature and Providence 
the eternal parents, demand from their children. How few pro. 
duce them in such perfection! How Nature smiles on them; 
how Providence rewards them; how all your brethren say: ‘ Tho 
sound of his harp and his flute, heard from his secret forest, 
cheers us to the labours of life, and we plow and reap forgetting 
our labour.’ ” 

The third of the new Blake publications is an edition, in 
two small volumes, of the whole of the poetical works, under 
the competent editorship of Mr. E. J. Ellis. The type used is 
necessarily small; but Mr. Ellis’s modesty in printing his 
annotations in still smaller type has left them almost beyond 
the power of the unassisted eye to decipher. This is a pity, 
because, so far as we have been able to examine them, they 
supply the student with just that key to Blake’s symbolic 
system without which the prophetical books remain, in large 
stretches, merely strings of verbiage. Under Mr. Ellis’s guidance 
the reader soon discovers that Blake really meant some. 
thing by all those prodigious words, “Urizen” “'Theotormon,” 
“ Enitharmon,” “ Golgonooza,” and so forth; he learns to 
distinguish his “emanation” from his “spectre”; becomes 
quite at home among the four Zoas, and Albion's sons, and 
Beulah’s daughters; and finds mystical significance in even 


| so matter-of-fact a couplet as— 





“Go thou to Skofield: ask him if he is Bath or if he is Canterbury? 
Tell him to be no more dubious ; demand explicit words.” 
The reader of Gilchrist who remembers that Schofield was the 
name of the dragoon whom Blake took by the elbows and ran 
down the road fifty yards, and who in revenge accused him of 
sedition, will reject the first explanation that occurs to him, 
that Skofield was a clergyman who had been appointed to an 
episcopal See; but without Mr. Ellis he will not get much 
further. If the question is asked whether these pro- 
phetical books have any significance for the lover of poetry, 
the answer must be, “ Very little.” They enshrine Blake's 
system but his system and his poetry were very different 
things. “I must create a system,” he says in Jerusalem, “or 
be enslaved by another man’s,” and so he created a system; 
but the very basis of the system was the superiority of the 
imagination to the reason. “I will not reason and compare: 
my business is to create.” The prophetical books contain very 
little creation; they are as much the work of reason as the 
systems of Locke or Newton, against which they were 
directed; only they have the misfortune to be written in a 
language the key to which has to be discovered from the 
writing itself. Blake’s system is no more a proper subject for 
poetry than the Darwinian hypothesis; it is only incidentally 
that an idea arises which is capable of, and receives, poetical 
treatment. All lovers of poetry know the lyrics interspersed 
in Jerusalem,“ To the Jews,” “I saw a monk of Charlemaine,” 
and “England, awake, awake, awake”; they know also the 
glorious preface to Milton, “And did those feet in ancient 
time?” There may be difficulties here and there even in these 
lyrical poems, but each reader interprets them by his own 
vision of the good and the beautiful; for Jerusalem is the 
mother of us all :— 
“ Bring me my bow of burning gold! 

Bring me my arrows of desire! 

Bring me my spear! O clouds, unfold! 

Bring me my chariot of fire ! 

I will not cease from mental fight, 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand 

Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleasant land.” 
The finest part of Blake’s poetical work, the part that matters, 
is the part where he followed his imagination and sang of 
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qbat he saw; the poetry, as he might have said, of his 
“emanation.” The part that is difficult of interpretation is 
that of his rationalising faculty, the “spectre,” in which he 
tries to weave into a consistent philosophy the ideas about 
reality which he had learned of Berkeley and Swedenborg 
and others, and the revolutionary doctrines in morals which 
he had picked up from Godwin’s set. All this side of his 
mind does not affect his painting; and happily it leaves 
antouched the best of his poetry. It is the great moral 
impulses, which with him were passions, love and pity, the 
forgiveness of sins, joy in life and labour, that inspire the 
verses that in their turn inspire us, not the speculations about 
good and evil, or the folly of education, or the tyranny of “ the 
priest.” The anthology of the future, we may hope, will 
always find room for the “ Songs of Innocence” and “ Experi- 
ence,” and for not a few also of those flashes of spiritual 
insight like the stanza which concludes the lines “to the 
Deists ” :— 
“ A tear is an intellectual thing, 

And a sigh is the sword of an angel King; 

And the bitter groan of a martyr’s woe 

Is an arrow from the Almighty’s bow.” 





THE ADVENT OF THE SPECTROSCOPE.* 
THERE is no science which appeals more strongly to the lay 
reader than astronomy. Thus a wide audience should be 
found for the excellent and interesting brief history of its 
amazing advance during the past century which has been 
published by Mr. Hector Macpherson, jun., who is very young 
to have undertaken and successfully achieved so extensive a 
piece of work. Whilst, of course, his book does not pretend 
to compete with the well-known and admirable History of 
Astronomy during the Nineteenth Century by Miss Agnes 
Clerke, it covers the same ground in a more concise fashion, 
and will appeal to many who have not the time for the study 
of that much longer work. “There are many reasons,” as 
Miss Clerke has observed, “for preferring a history toa formal 
treatise on astronomy. In a treatise, what we know is set 
forth. A history tells us, in addition, how we came to know 
it. It thus places facts before us in the natural order of their 
ascertainment, and narrates instead of enumerating. The 
story to be told leaves the marvels of imagination far behind, 
and requires no embellishment from literary art or high-flown 
phrases.” Astronomy lends itself particularly well to this 
method of exposition, since—at any rate within the last 
hundred years—there is no need to spend time in describing 
the progress of error. Many new fields of research have been 
opened up by the telescope, the spectroscope, and the photo- 
graphic plate since the days of Sir William Herschel, whose 
work is taken by Mr. Macpherson for his starting-point, 
and much has been discovered which throws additional 
light upon the facts previously known. But in no im- 
portant respect has the new learning discredited the edifice 
which was built by three generations of observers and mathe- 
maticians upon the enduring foundation laid by the splendid 
genius of Newton, and the story unfolds itself with steady 
evolution towards a fuller truth which can hardly be paralleled 
in the annals of any other science. Mr. Macpherson tells it 
very simply and clearly, and his unpretentious little book may 
be safely placed in the hands of every one, young or old, who 
wishes to make some advance towards the comprehension of 
that wondrous universe in which we occupy an inconspicuous 
corner of a secondary system. 

The history of the advances made by astronomy during the 
last century is singularly well adapted to the purposes of the 
populariser. Not since Galileo turned his “ optic tube” upon 
the heavens, to the eternal confutation of the hidebound 
system of mediaeval astronomy which had been erected upon 
the teaching of Aristotle, have there been such wonderful 
discoveries to record. The century which followed Newton 
was mainly occupied with mathematical work, in elucidating 
and extending his theory of the movement of the earth 
and the other planets and satellites under the sway of gravita- 
tion. This was a very important task—the whole science of 
navigation depends upon it—but it could not be made very 
interesting to the outsider, as is proved by the earlier chapters 
of Grant’s History of Physical Astronomy. But the discoveries 





* (1) A Century’s Progress in Astronomy. By Hector Macpherson, jun, 
London: W. Blackwood and Sons. [6s. net.]——(2) Transactions of the 
International Union for Co-operation in Solar Research, Vol, I. Manchester: 
at the University Press, [7s. 6d, net.] 





of the past hundred years stand on a very different footing. 
They bave opened up an entirely new field of investigation, in 
the results of which the untechnical reader can take as much 
interest as the physicist or the mathematician. They have 
shown us worlds in the processes of birth and death, and have 
thus thrown a valuable light upon the past and future of our 
ownsystem. Foremost among the new instruments of research 
comes the spectroscope, which has placed at our disposal 
knowledge of a kind that was considered as impossible 
less than a century ago. That eminent populariser, Dr. 
Dionysius Lardner, in one of his lectures remarked, as a 
preliminary to an account of the methods by which the 
masses and distances of the planets had been measured, 
that it was altogether beyond the power of mankind to say 
whether the heavenly bodies were or were not composed of 
the same elements with which we are acquainted on the 
earth, Dr. Lardner died in 1859, but he almost lived long 
enough to see the first announcement of a new instrument of 
research which was to place at the disposal of all astronomers 
and physicists that very knowledge which he had described 
as for ever unattainable,—a good instance of the vanity of 
dogmatising. We shall soon be celebrating the jubilee of 
spectroscopic research. Newton, of course, had shown that an 
ordinary sunbeam was dispersed by a glass prism into a band 
or spectrum of variously coloured light. Fraunhofer, in tlie 
firet quarter of the nineteenth century, called attention to the 
fact that this spectrum was traversed by many hundreds of 
dark lines, which he charted, and which are still known as 
the Fraunhofer lines, and distinguished by the letters 
which he attached to the most important of them,—such 
as the D line of sodium and the H and K lines of 
calcium. It was in the autumn of 1859 that Bunsen 
and Kirchhoff conclusively proved the true and im- 
mensely important meaning of these dark lines. They 
are due to what is known as selective absorption in the sun's 
atmosphere. The heated gases of which that atmosphere is 
composed are less hot, and therefore less luminous, than the 
underlying solar body. It appears that they stop light-rays 
of just those wave-lengths which they would themselves emit 
under other conditions. It is found by experiment in our 
laboratories that every element, when raised to luminosity, 
gives out certain definite light-rays, which can always be 
detected by the length of the waves of which they are com- 
posed. The evidence on this head is so conclusive that we are 
absolutely justified in asserting that the dark lines in the solar 
spectrum—showing the absence from it of light-rays of corre- 
sponding wave-lengths—unmistakably prove the existence of 
many terrestrial elements in the solar atmosphere. The same 
is true of all heavenly bodies which shine by their own light, 
although in many cases we find that their spectra are of 
quite a different nature from that of the sun. Thus we 
know that Sirius derives its splendour almost entirely 
from blazing hydrogen, that Arcturus is a star very like 
our sun, and that the majority of red stars are tinged by the 
vapour of carbon. The invention of the spectroscope, in 
short, has added a whole new department to astronomy, 
known as astrophysics, which deals not only with the 
distances, masses, and motions on which the law of gravita- 
tion throws light, but with the chemical constitution of stars 
so distant that it takes the message conveyed by their light 
hundred of years to reach us. This is the greatest and most 
epoch-making amongst all the discoveries made by astronomy 
in the past century, and it has revolutionised all our ideas 


| about the structure and history of the heavens. 


Of all the stars, there is one, of course, which has a pre- 
dominant interest for us. This is the star which we com- 
monly speak of as the sun,—the ruler, luminary, and prime 
mover of our little world. The revelations of the spectro- 
scope have taught us so much about the sun that we 
can almost handle its chemistry with the same confidence 
as that of terrestrial substances. There is still, however, 
much room for advance in our knowledge, and to this end 
a movement for the co-ordination of solar research was 
initiated two or three years ago by Professor G. E. Hale anda 
few others of the leading workers in this branch of astro- 
physics. This movement has led to the establishment of the 
International Union for Co-operation in Solar Research, which 
has already held two annual meetings, and has now issued the 
first volume of its 7'ransactions. In his opening address to 





the first Conference, held at St. Louis in 1904, Professor Hale 
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pointed out that there was so much work of the first import- 
ance to be done on the solar constitution that co-operation 
was necessary to avoid the waste of valuable time involved in 
the case of two or more observers undertaking the same piece 
of work. This is an age of co-operation and division of labour, 
in which the field of science has grown so wide that only thus 
can it be covered within the limits of each generation. At the 
same time, it is essential to plan a scheme of co-operative 
work so that it does not tend to crush individual effort or 
initiative. This danger seems to have been avoided in the 
case of solar research. A complete knowledge of solar physics 
is not only very interesting in itself, but of the greatest value 
for its bearing on the problems of terrestrial meteorology, in 
which solar influence is by far the largest factor. The very 
valuable work recorded in this first volume of T'ransactions— 
on which we are glad to see the imprint of one of the new 
Universities which are doing so much to raise the level and 
freshen the current of English thought—holds out a high 
promise for the future work of the Union. 





MORE ABOUT MISS BURNEY.* 

Ir is one of the misfortunes of our age to overdo both the 
praise and censure of the past. An author who manages to 
touch the imagination of intelligent people cannot escape 
from a curiosity which, if it were not posthumous, would be 
impertinent. The idle details of a life that long ago ceased 
are discovered and conned and described with the ingenious 
particularity which used to be devoted to classical scholarship, 
and to that alone. And when the secrets which the passing 
years have hidden are brought to the light of day, the poor 
author who died all unknowing what was in store becomes a 
cult, and in the indiscretion of his (or her) admirers may touch 
the utmost limits of the ridiculous. 

Fanny Burney has gone through all the stages of per- 
plexity, and no one could be found better suited to appeal to 
the curiosity of bookmakers. She was the daughter of an 
accomplished musician ; she was the friend of Dr. Johnson and 
Mrs. Thrale; as a Woman of the Bedchamber she observed 
the events which almost led to a national and the 
establishment of a Regency; and she was at home in the most 
cultured society of her time. That she was also the author of 
Evelina is sometimes forgotten in her other attractions. But 
it is Evelina which gave her renown, and which made her 
worth writing about. We cannot help thinking, then, that 
her admirers would be better employed in reading her master- 
piece than in attempting to make books about her. Her 
Diary, one of the fullest that exists, tells the story of her life, 
and is, moreover, accessible to all. It is but a year ago that 
an erudite edition of that work was given to the world, and 
Miss Constance Hill’s 7’he House in St. Martin's Street is 
hard to justify. 

It is not Miss Hill's fault that she is driven to the dreary 
task of making bricks without straw. It is her fault that she 
essayed the task of brickmaking with insufficient materials. 
Her plan was, we imagine, to sketch the life led by the 
Burneys in St. Martin’s Street, and Madame D’Arblay’s 
Diary gives her all the material that she needs. An agreeable 
article in a magazine might have been the result of her 
researches. They do not warrant a whole book. She has 
little to tell us that we do not already know. Her stories 
have been told a hundred times. She has much to say of 
Fanny Burney herself, of Charles Burney, of Daddy Crisp; 
but she has nothing to say which is new, and though she 
affects a new setting in her title, she soon abandons it, and 
carries us off to Bath or Brighthelmstone, or to many another 
place which does not belong to the purpose of her book. 

The Burneys moved into the house in St. Martin’s Street 
in 1774, and lived there for seven years. The house still 
stands, and though demolition and encroachment have robbed 
it of its dignity, it can still give us a clear impression of what 
it was when Evelina was written within its walls. It is said 
that it was built by Isaac Newton, and that the observatory, 
which was Miss Burney’s favourite sitting-place, where she 
“could retire to read or write any of her private fancies or 
vagaries,” was the philosopher's own. At any rate, it was 
in good faith that the Burneys “ showed it to all their visitors 
as their principal lyon.” They “were very much pleased with 
the mansion”; and desolate as it looks now, it is easy enough 
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to reconstruct its comfort and elegance in the eye of our mind, 
Nor can we pass it to-day without an amiable sentiment, for 
through its narrow portal passed the accomplished musicians 
the great ladies, the gallant gentlemen of the time, It in 
Charles Burney, not his daughter, then retiring and unknown, 
who attracted the distinguished and august visitors. To grace 
his parties the brilliant stars of the Opera would consent to shine 
in St. Martin’s Street. There appeared in 1775 the amazing 
Signora Agujari—the “ Bastardella” whose feats of virtuosity 
were noted down by Mozart—a lady who “had the character 
of being immensely proud,” but who was all civility in Dr, 
Burney’s parlour; and she behaved with a generosity which 
is unique in the annals of prime donne. “ Aguijari came 
before 7,” records Miss Burney, “and stayed till 12, and was 
singing all the time! ..... She sung in twenty different 
styles. The greatest was son regina and son amante, from 
Didone. Good Heaven! what a song! and how sung! Then 
she gave us two or three Cantabiles, sung divinely; then she 
chanted some Church music, in a style so nobly simple and 
unadorned, that it stole into one’s very soul! Then she gave 
us a bravura, with difficulties which seemed only possible for 
an instrument in the hands of a great master; then she spoke 
some recitative, so nobly! In short, whether she most 
astonished or most delighted us, I cannot say, but she is 
really a sublime singer.” 

If the walls of houses could echo to lost melodies, what 
music might we hear in St. Martin’s Street! If the rooms 
still resounded to dead voices, what high converse might 
there be in the small house of mean aspect! For thither 
came Garrick and Johnson and Reynolds and all the wits. 
And the amiable Dr. Burney was imbued with the true 
spirit of the lion-hunter. While he delighted in noble music 
and good talk, he did not disdain the human curiosity. Omai, 
the Otaheitan chief, Cowper’s gentle savage, was also a 
visitor, and surprised them all with his fine manners, 
Strangeness, no doubt, cast an air of romance about Omai, 
and we can easily believe that he was less accomplished and 
amiable than he is represented. But it is certain that for a 
season he was the lion of lions, and that the Burneys were 
lucky people to attract so rare a personage. Of course, the 
admiration was overdone, as it was overdone a year or two 
back when a second-rate West African chieftain visited 
London; and it is absurd to hear of wise people gravely 
comparing Omai and Mr. Stanhope, much to Mr. Stanhope’s 
disadvantage. Miss Burney was no wiser than the rest. 
She described him, as all the world remembers, with a 
kind of enthusiasm. She was delighted with his suit of 
Manchester velvet lined with white satin, his bag, his laee 
ruffles, and the sword which the King had given him. “At 
dinner,” says she, “I had the pleasure of sitting next to him. 
The moment he was helped he presented his plate to me, 
which, when I declined, he had not the overshot politeness to 
offer all round, as I have seen some people do, but took it 
He eat heartily, and committed not the 
slightest blunder at table, neither did he do anything 
awkwardly or ungainly.” Upon which the only possible 
comment is that Miss Burney fell into the sin which Omai 
Her enthusiasm is overshot far beyond the mark of 


quietly again. 


escaped. 
good sense. 

However, Miss Hill does not linger very long in St. Martin’s 
Street, and the greater part of her book consists of odds and 
ends of gossip which are to be found in easily accessible 
works. The most interesting chapter is that in which a 
scene from Miss Burney’s play, The Witlings, is printed. This 
is of some value, and perhaps a worshipper of the novelist may 
think it worth while to print the whole comedy. In the 
meantime it seems prudent that Miss Burney’s Diary should 
be left to tell its own story, and that the author of Evelina 
should no longer be made an excuse for inapposite book- 


making. 





NOVELS. 

REZANOV.* 
Mrs. ATHERTON’S new work furnishes yet another example 
of anessentially modern variation of the imaginative treatment 
of historical fact. In the old historical romances writers 
allowed themselves a very free hand. The principal characters 
were almost invariably invented, while historical personages 
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only crossed the stage at rare intervals. The result was a 
sort of free fantasia, in which the reader resigned himeelf 
to the guidance of the writer without troubling to inquire how 
far the picture diverged from traditional or authoritative 
records. The modern method is at once more conscientious 
and less homogeneous. Documentary evidence is more 
closely studied and more accurately reproduced. ‘The 
jmagination is not continuously but intermittently exercised. 
That is to say, imaginative episodes alternate with more or 
Jess accurate presentations of historic fact, and the reader, 
ss he happens to be an expert, is often hard put to it to 
A conspicuous 


unle . . . 
tell where the deviation exaetly begins. 


example of the drawbacks of this method is to be found in 
an earlier novel of Mrs. Atherton’s, The Conqueror; but as 
we have already stated some of the arguments against it in 
our notice of Mr. Quiller-Couch’s brilliant but unsatisfying 
Hetty Wesley, we do not propose to repeat them here. It 
is enough to say for the moment that in the novel before us 
Mrs. Atherton has partially reconciled us to the adoption of 
an eminently disputable method. 

Rezinov, the hero of the story, was a Russian noble who 
flourished in the reigns of Catherine, Paul, and Alexander I. 
At the outset a man of fashion, he became interested in the 
fur trade, married the daughter of a leading Siberian 
merchant, and having obtained a considerable ascendency 
over the Emperor Paul, secured a Royal charter under which 
the whole of Alaska passed under the control of the Russian- 
American Company. Rezinov, in spite of opposition 
in St. Petersburg, managed to remain in favour at Court on 
the succession of Alexander I., and it was as Chamberlain 
and Imperial Plenipotentiary that he undertook his abortive 
mission to Japan. Rezinov, if we are to accept Mrs. Atherton’s 
view, was a man of grandiose and far-reaching ambitions, who 
regarded the securing of trading facilities with the island 
Empire, while essential to the prosperity and comfort of his 
colonists, merely as a means to the territorial aggrandise- 
ment of Russia in the Far East under his own dictatorship. 
Foiled at Nagasaki, Rezinov makes a second attempt at San 
Francisco, and the story proper begins with the arrival of the 
Russian Plenipotentiary, his reception at the Presidio, and 
his speedy realisation of the magnificent possibilities of 
Empire which underlay the dispossession of the Spaniards. 
The storm-tossed Russian Ulysses, in whom _ ruthless 
ambition is combined with strong personal magnetism, 
finds his Nausicaa in Concha Argiello, daughter of the 
Commandante of the Presidio, a girl of only sixteen, but 
endowed with rare intelligence as well as personal beauty. 
Rezinov—his Russian wife, it should be added, had died many 
years before—makes Concha his confidante, not intending at the 
outset to allow their relations to pass beyond the limits of a 
mere flirtation, but gradually finds his affections engaged 
and recognises in her his true affinity. The progress of his 
love runs no more smoothly than that of his diplomatic negotia- 
tions. The Dons are dilatory, if courteous and hospitable, 
while, to say nothing of eligible rivals, there is the obstacle of 
differing faiths to be overcome. We are not in a position to 
say what authority, if any, Mrs. Atherton has for the intro- 
duction of this exotic love interest into the narrative of 
Rezinov’s adventurous career, but, as unfolded amid the 
splendidly picturesque surroundings of the Californian land- 
scape, the story marches vigorously to its predestined close. 
Rezinov might well have paraphrased Lovelace, and said: “I 
could not love thee, dear, so much, loved I not glory more”; 
for while steadfastly purposed to return to his betrothed, 
he succumbs to privations and fever on the terrible journey 
across Siberia. Mrs. Atherton lays herself open to the charge 
of crediting her heroine with an incredible amount of culture, 
just as in Rezinov she has depicted a type of Russian Empire- 
builder whose accomplishments would be hard to parallel even 
at the present day. A more serious defect, however, is Mrs. 
Atherton’s growing tendency to resort in reflective or 
descriptive passages to a laboured preciosity of diction, 
which is far from being an improvement on her earlier 
manner. With these deductions, there is much to admire in 
her spirited reconstitution of life on the Pacific coast a 
hundred years ago. 





The Youngest Miss Mowbray. By B. M. Croker. (Hurst and 
Blackett. 6s.)—Mrs. Croker apparently has the idea at the back 


impossible, fer the reason just suggested, to pronounce the 
novel original. 3ut whether it is worth while to follow the 
lines of the old fairy-story, or whether the taie would not 
have been just as satisfactory without this skeleton plot behind 
it, we may leave the reader to discover. The best work in the 
book is in the characters of the two elder Miss Mowbrays, the 
“proud sisters” of the story. Augusta, the elder, is specially 
well drawn. The reader will quite sympathise with the exaspera- 
tion of Mr. Hawkins, the old solicitor, who finds it impossible to 
persuade the ladies that they must not live at the rate of £800 
or £900 a year when they have but £500, even including their 
younger sister’s portion. The book is an agreeable and entirely 
wholesome example of modern fiction, but Mrs. Croker has 
done better work than this in the past, and we can but hope will 
do better again in the future. 

The Whip Hand. By Keble Howard. (Chapman and Hall. 
6s.)—In his new novel Mr. Keble Howard describes the secular 
conflict between mother-in-law and son-in-law. He hardly 
possesses, however, the delicacy of touch with which Thackeray 
painted that admirable figure Mrs. Gashleigh, and his “ Mumsey ” 
is a caricature rather than a portrait of a possible middle-class 
woman. Mr. Howard’s theories of matrimony are pronounced 
and definite. He considers that every marriage begins with a 
struggle between man and wife for the possession of what ho 
calls the “whip hand.” The idea of a partnership with equal 
rights and equal sacrifices apparently does not occur to him, and 
all his married pairs are either engaged in a hand-to-hand conflict 
or have settled down to a life of tyrant and slave. The book 
does not pretend to be anything but a sketch of vulgar people 
with vulgar manners, and when we have said that it is spirited 
we have applied to it the only favourable adjective which it 
deserves. 

The Eglamore Portraits. By Mary E. Mann. (Methuen and Co, 
6s.)—There is no theme that calls for greater discretion in the 
handling than the first year of married life. Mrs. Mann has 
humour as well as sympathy, and prospective readers of The 
Eglamore Portraits may be at once reassured on one point. It is 
not calf-love but amantium irae that form the staple of this 
lively tragi-comedy, the rdle of domestic disturber being assigned 
to a peculiarly odious mother-in-law of the Old Campaigner type. 
Here, however, Mrs. Mann’s natural kindliness has led to her 
artistic undoing, for we cannot but regard as a mistake her some- 
what belated effort to excite compassion for Mrs. Cummin. 
Campaigners of that sort are undefeated. They may die, but, 
like the Old Guard, they never yield. With this reservation, we 
can cordially recommend Mrs. Mann’s story of the strange 
adventures of two family portraits. 

Quicksilver and Flame. By St. John Lucas. (E. Arnold. 6s.) 
—Mr. St. John Lucas is winning recognition as the discoverer of 
a very pleasing form of fiction,—the sentimental comedy, in which 
the characters are so witty and accomplished that they have the 
air in all their doings of watching themselves with a slightly 
amused smile. But in his new novel there is less detachment and 
more passion, and we are not quite sure that the author moves 
with as certain a step in that difficult land. It is the tale of an 
Italian actress with whom an English politician falls in love. The 
man is unhappily married, and the lady refuses to ruin his life 
and forfeit her art by accepting him. Then follows the usual 
incident,—he departs to Central Africa, and she becomes a world- 
famous actress. By the time they meet again his wife is dead; 
but her art still dominates her, and they separate once more. We 
leave our readers to discover the ingenious device by which Mr. 
Lucas brings his tale toa happy ending. Elena Bardi is a charming 
figure, but among the men we prefer the boy Gerald Vane to the 
somewhat Byronic Lord Basil. All the minor characters are 
drawn with care and skill, and in the sketches of the eccentric 
doctor Ismay at the beginning of the book, and of the Paris art 
students at the end, Mr. Lucas has added some pleasing new 
figures to our acquaintance. The book is admirably written, and 
the wit of the talk is so natural that it may elude the duller 
sort of reader altogether. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 
—sieenmiiiaeeiins 
THE “PENTLAND” STEVENSON. 

The Works of Robert Lowis Stevenson. “Pentland Edition.” 
With Biographical Notes by Edmund Gosse. Vols. I.-IV. 
(Cassell and Co. £10 10s. net the set of 20 vols.)—All lovers of 
Stevenson will welcome the appearance of this delightful edition 
of his works. Though it cannot, and does not, claim to possess 
the beauty of production which belongs to the “ Edinburgh 





of her mind of giving the public in this book a modern edition 
of Cinderella. The result is a very pretty story, but it is 





Edition,” the volumes are altogether seemly and fully worthy of a 
place on the library shelf. The editorial notes giving an account 
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of the conditions under which the various books came into exist- 
ence promise to be exceedingly interesting. For ourselves, we 
may express a special gratitude for the strict chronological 
arrangement which is to be a feature of the edition. Such 
an arrangement not only enables one to trace the develop- 
ment of Stevenson’s genius, but to note how in his very earliest 
publication the style which he so laboriously and elaborately 
made for himself when it does come into existence is full- 
fledged. He did not pick it up as he went along, but 
perfected it before he began his voyage of authorship. 
There is nothing more Stevensonian in style than “The Inland 
Voyage,” which was Stevenson’s first book, and therefore finds 
first place in the “Pentland Edition.” We shall reserve further 
criticism of the edition till more of the volumes have been 
published, but may note here that Mr. Gosse intends to include 
in the collection one or two pieces which are not to be found in 
the “ Edinburgh Edition,” notably “The Body-Snatcher.” There 
has been some controversy in the Press between Mr. Gosse and 
Mr. Colvin in regard to the reasons why this work was not 
included in the “ Edinburgh Edition.” Mr. Gosse, it appears, is 
wrong in stating as he does in his preface that “The Body- 
Snatcher” was not included owing to objections raised by Mr. 
Colvin. As a matter of fact, the omission was due to Stevenson’s 
own action, apparently induced by his fear lest inclusion might give 
offence to some of his old Edinburgh friends. In these circum- 
stances, we cannot help thinking that it might have been better 
not to have included it in an edition which, after all, appears at no 
very great distance of time from Stevenson’s death. The writer’s 
grounds for exclusion, that is, are almost as operative now as they 
were ten years ago. No one loses any very great pleasure by not 
being able to read “The Body-Snatcher.” Though it would be 
too much to say it is unworthy of Stevenson’s pen, it can by no 
possibility be reckoned among his best work. 








THE SELF-INTERPRETATION OF JESUS CHRIST. 

The Self-Interpretation of Jesus Christ. By G. S. Streatfeild. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 5s.)—A good many amateur theologians 
who have no time for more than a superficial study of 
their subject speak nowadays as though all the ignorant 
were on the side of the doctrine of Christ’s divinity and 
all the learned critics were against it. Upon those who are 
thus minded we would earnestly urge the reading of Mr. 
Streatfeild’s new volume. Mr. Streatfeild lays before his 
readers with admirable clearness the arguments for the other 
side, defends the orthodox position without displaying any bitter- 
ness against his opponents, and quotes in its favour from some of 
the most able of Biblical scholars. The author begins by explain- 
ing the reason why the “myth” theory of Strauss is now dis- 
credited. His theory required that a certain number of years 
should have elapsed between the writing of the Gospels and the 
events they purport to record. The great majority, however, 
both of orthodox and rationalist critics have reduced these years 
to a less number than could with the slightest show of reason 
account for the growth of a “myth.” Mr. Streatfeild also deals 
very ably with the view, favoured by many new writers, that St. 
Paul knew and cared very little about the earthly career of the 
historic Jesus. It is not possible, he maintains, to understand 
Paul’s Epistles without a knowledge of the tradition set down in 
the Gospel. It is, therefore, not easy to suppose them to have 
been written without such knowledge. Space forbids us to make 
any minute analysis of this interesting and informing book, but 
we cannot conclude this notice without congratulating Mr. Streat- 
feild upon the admirable courage with which he has faced the 
difficulty presented by the universal expectation of the Second 
Coming among the first generation of Christians, nor without 
making allusion to his eloquent chapter upon the judicia] 
function of our Lord. 
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THE WEEK. 


SOME BOOKS 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 


The Gentle Reader. By Samuel McChord Crothers. (A. Con- 
stable and Co. 5s. net.)—It is no news that good essays can be 
written in America; have we not Washington Irving and others 
of more recent date? But the art of the essay is difficult; the 
effort is rare; possibly the hurry that is said to characterise life 
on the other side of the Atlantic might hinder its development. 
It is a special pleasure, therefore, to have this volume. The hurry 
spirit has manifestly not dominated Mr. Crothers. “I would not 
call any one a gentle reader,” he writes in his first essay, that 
which gives a title to the volume, ‘who does not now and then 





LT 
take up a dull book, and enjoy it in the spirit in which it wag 
written.” It is in this essay that he is perhaps at his best ; for after 
all, a man who knows how to read probably knows how to Welle, 
But all the essays are good. Thus in “The Enjoyment of Poetry” 
“To enjoy poetry,” he writes, “you must renounce not only your 
easily besetting sins, but your easily besetting virtues as well. You 
must not be industrious, or argumentative, or Conscientious, or 
strenuous.” And how much truth there is in the paradoxical eng 
tion, “ That which we fully understand [in the poet] is the part that 
is not poetry.” Again, in defending the thesis “That history should 
be readable ”—a matter on which there is much practical infidelity 
—what could be better than the following? “A history must be 
essentially a work of the imagination. This does not mean that 
it must not be true, but it means that the important truth about 
any former generation can only be reproduced through the 
imagination. The important thing is that these people were once 
alive.” There is a way of using the scientific method which 
makes them dead, the flowers of a hortus siccus, to borrow Mr. 
Crothers’s own simile. We warmly recommend this book to our 
readers. Ledgers and Literature, by George Knollys (John Lane, 
8s. 6d. net), is not by any means on the same level as the volume 
noticed above. There is often common-sense, quite good 
common-sense in it, but not wisdom; certainly not the wisdom 
which is conveyed in the paradox. On the whole, perhaps 
the essayist is best when he narrates, and spices his narrative 
with just a flavour of sentiment,—in the “ Week on the Thames,” 
for instance. In the essay pure and simple, of which we may 
take “Lunching in the City” and “The Spirit of Greek 
Archaeology” as examples in the two extremes, he is less 
successful. Why, by the way, say that when Dr. Schliemann 
proclaimed “the finding of the bones of Agamemnon” he was 
“an old gentleman made crazy by much digging”? He did find 
what by no great license of speech may be so described, the tombs 
of the great Kings who flourished in the Peloponnesus before the 
coming of the Dorians. 


Peterhouse. By Thomas Alfred Walker, 
(Hutchinson and Co. 5s.)—Peterhouse is, by common consent, 
the oldest of the Cambridge Colleges. Hugo de Balsham, Bishop 
of Ely—successfully supported by the Pope against the King, let 
it be noted—in founding it ordained that its students should live 
together “according to the rules of the scholars at Oxford who are 
called of Merton.” This goes a long way towards establishing the 
claim of Merton to be the doyen of the Oxford Colleges. The 
beginnings of Peterhouse were disturbed by disputes with tho 
monks of an Augustinian Hospital, and it suffered long from 
poverty. But its growth was sure, if slow, and it can showa 
great roll of worthies. Mr. Walker gives a very clear account 
of its material growth,—the most important fact being that 
the Hall, as it now exists, substantially represents the aula 
perpulchra which the young society built out of the three 
hundred marks bequeathed by the founder. “It has been re- 
roofed, buttresses have been added, the windows are modern, as 
is well-nigh all the internal decorations, but in its plan and in its 
main walls we have to-day practically the ‘Grand Hall’ of the 
thirteenth century.” After the “Buildings” come the “Early 
Days.” There is little of general interest, but it may be men- 
tioned that in 1545 the endowment of the House is returned at 
£138 3s. 1d., a small revenue, even if many times multiplied to 
bring it to modern value. It may be noted, also, that towards 
the end of the fifteenth century the collector of a subsidy ques- 
tioned the right of the foundation to the exemption granted to 
all Colleges. It was a “House,” he said. The name has been 
recently changed to “ St. Peter’s College”—Mr. Walker sticks to 
the old title—but this incident is in a way a justification. In the 
seventeenth century Peterhouse was High Church and Royalist. 
Matthew Wren and John Cosin were ruling spirits. But Cosin 
was a High Churchman on the terms of his “Opinion for 
Communicating with Geneva rather than Rome.” Among the 
worthies stands conspicuous Thomas Gray, but Peterhouse was 
not hospitable to him. He was bullied by philistine under- 
graduates and migrated to Pembroke. Mr. Walker candidly 
allows that the story which some zealous Petrine has endeavoured 
to question is substantially true. An early Life of the poet gives 
the names of three undergraduates who were parties to the prac- 
tical joke, and a Bursar’s book gives the names of two of them as 
then having rooms on the same staircase. Among more recent 
alumni are those of Charles Babbage (1814), William Thomson 
(Lord Kelvin) (1845), P. G. Tait (1852),and E. J. Routh (1854), 
and a multitude of Bishops, scholars, men of science, and adminis- 
trators quos nunc perscribere longum. In proportion toits numbers, 
the record is of great distinction. Nor is it below the dignity of 
the occasion to record that once the House, having only nine 
teen men in residence, had two eights on the river, the odd 
man carrying the flag.—-Appropriately enough, the youngest 
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of the Cambridge Colleges is associated with the oldest, and we 
have Selwyn College, by the Rev. A. L. Brown (same publishers, 
5s.) A foundation which has not yet completed its first quarter 
ofa century—it was opened in October, 1884—has naturally but 
little for the most zealous of historians to record. But Selwyn 
has this advantage. The pious founder of six centuries ago can 
be little more than a nominis wumbra to us. Here, on the contrary, 
we can realise the great personality to whom the College owes its 
name, and, indeed, its existence. Interesting as is the volume 
which Mr. Brown has given us—and he has dealt with his material 
as skilfully as can be desired—it is, perhaps, better to pass over 
it with the briefest notice. It is, it may be said, the biography of 
a living man. The College—more exactly, the Hostel—is now 
under its third Master. The first was Arthur Temple Lyttelton 
(1882-1893), afterwards for five years (1898-1903) Bishop Suffragan 
of Southampton; the second, John Richardson Selwyn, who died 
in 1898, of whom it was well said that “patrem ut corpore ita 
avimo referebat laborem appetens negligens sui.” The present 
Master is Alexander Francis Kirkpatrick, a scholar of the highest 
reputation. 


Garrick and his Circle. By Mrs. Clement Parsons. (Methuen 
and Co. 12s. 6d. net.)—* My aim has been,” writes Mrs. Parsons 
in her preface, “to make each one of a series of vignettes illus- 
trate Garrick’s character or career in contact with this or that 
group of outside characters or events.” It was a happy idea, and 
it has been realised in the happiest way. Mrs. Parsons touches 
everything and every one that she has to deal with with a grace 
and a tact which are all that could be wished. We begin with 
“ Eighteenth-Century Lichfield,” and then come in succession the 
vignettes, charming pictures all of them, more than usually 
attractive doubtless in themselves, and most felicitously 
pictured. He are some of the titles: “Peg Woffington,” “ Kitty 
Clive,” “Mrs. Garrick” (one of her names was Mille. Violette), 
“Garrick in his Green-room,” “The Club”—with the admirably 
inconsistent Johnson, who opposed Garrick’s election for ten years, 
and, after his death, would not suffer his place to be filled for a 
year—‘ The Beau Monde,” and the last scene of all with its well- 
chosen motto “Lusisti Satis.” The epilogue, however, is in a 
higher note. What a thing it was when the great player was 
laid to his rest in the Abbey, his pall borne by nobles, with 
Burke and Johnson standing by “bathed in tears.” But after all, 
as Mrs. Parsons puts it, “Garrick belongs to the history of 
England.” And he has found here an admirable chronicler. 


The First Folio Shakespeare. Edited by Charlotte Porter and 
H. A. Clarke. With Introduction by J. Churton Collins, D.Litt. 
(George G, Harrap and Co. 13 vols. 42s. net.)—The principle 
on which this edition is founded is adherence to the text of the 
First Folio. This volume contains thirty-six plays, and is the 
sole authority for twenty of them, of which King John, As You 
Like It, Julius Caesar, Macbeth, Measure for Measure, and The 
Tempest are perhaps the most conspicuous. The Folio is, on the 
whole, a curiously bad specimen of editing, if it was edited at all. 
As Dr. Churton Collins puts it, “it exhibits all the defects 
peculiar to the first uncorrected proofs of an impression 
set up from a manuscript exceedingly difficult to decipher 
by an unusually careless and incompetent compositor.” 
Omissions, transpositions, transference of speeches to other 
characters, and other faults are frequent. Yet it is of the 
highest value if we are to realise what Shakespeare wrote. Where 
it is defective, the Quartos, when available, have been called in to 
make good the deficiency. Various readings and conjectures by 
editors of eminence appear in footnotes. We need hardly say 
that Dr. Churton Collins’s general! introduction is of great interest 
and value. Each drama is furnished with an introduction. We 
have no hesitation in saying that this is as great a help to Shake- 
spearean study as has been produced for many years. In “ Every- 
man’s Library,” Edited by Ernest Rhys (J. M. Dent and Co.), we 
have “Shakespeare’s Works” in three volumes (ls. per vol.) 
Vol. I. contains the Comedies, II. the Tragedies, III. the Histories 
and Poems. 





In “Routledge’s New Universal Library” (G. Routledge and 
Sons, 1s. and 2s. per vol.), we have a number of new volumes, all 
of them valuable additions, and some such as we could hardly 
have expected. We may mention Earth and Man, by Professor 
Kirchhoff, Translated by A. Sonnenschein. This edition contains 
a special chapter on “The British Isles and Britons,” and a 
chapter added by the translator on “ America and the Americans.” 
Other volumes are: Stories from the Italian Poets, by Leigh Hunt, 
Vol. I, “Dante and Pulci,” Vol. Il, “Boiardo, Ariosto, and 
Tasso”; The Man of Feeling, by Henry Mackenzie; Pictures of 
Old England, by Reinhold Pauli, Translated by E. C. Otté; Wild 
Wales, by George Borrow; The Dramatic Works of Christopher 








Marlowe; Works of Jonathan Swift, L, “Journal to Stella”; 
Religio Medici, by Sir Thomas Browne; Dante and Anselm, by 
Dean Church; Guesses at Truth, by Augustus J. and Julius C. 
Hare; The Age of Chivalry, by Thomas Bulfinch._—In the same 
publishers’ “ Muses’ Library” we have Thomson’s Seasons, 
with Biographical Note and Critical Study by Edmund Gosse, 
and the same poet’s Castle of Indolence, and other Poems, both 
volumes being Edited by Mr. Henry D. Roberts; The Book 
of Praise, Selected and Arranged by Roundell Palmer (Ear! of 
Selborne); The Poems of Thomas Love Peacock, Edited by Brimley 
Johnson. In their “English Library,” A Select Glossary, by 
Richard Chenevix Trench, Edited, with Notes, by A. Smythe 
Palmer, D.D. In the “ World’s Classics” (H. Frowde, 1s. net), 
Bacon’s Advancement of Learning and The New Atlantis, and 
Sophocles Translated into English Verse, by Lewis Campbell, M.A. 





In a series which bears the title of “ Little Lives of the Great” 
(A. L. Humphreys, 2s. net) we have a number of volumes, all 
from the pen of Mr. John Lord. We cannot claim to have read 
them all, but if they are up to the standard of Napoleon, they 
must have considerable merit. Wecannot accept the statement 
that there were “no grave charges against him which history will 
not extenuate” down to the Peace of Tilsit. History cannot 
extenuate the murder of the Duc d’Enghien. Can Mr. Lord have 
read the history of this atrocity as it is given in the volume 
“Napoleon” of the “Cambridge Modern History”? The other 
volumes are Michael Angelo, Dante, Louis XV. (But why Louis XV. 
among the “ great” ?) 





We have received two volumes of “ Routledge’s Miniature 
Reference Library” (G. Routledge and Sons, 1s. net per vol.) 
These are A Dictionary of English Literature, by M. McCroben, 
and The Chairman and Debater’s Handbook, by D. M. Ransom. 
The latter is a practical guide for the management of societies, 
dealing with such points as the duties of officers, the taking of 
votes, the business of committees, affiliation of other societies, 
proxies, the conduct of public meetings, &c. The ninth chapter 
is given to debating societies, the tenth to votes, municipal and 
Parliamentary, the eleventh to companies, the twelfth to the 
proceedings of Parliament, this last brought up to date by the 
help of an Under-Secretary. The book generally seems to be 
very well put together. The Dictionary of Literature contains 
some three hundred names, each with a brief biographical note 
and a list of works. The choice seems to be a good one, though 
the list is open to criticism,—quite probably any list would be. 
Archibald Alison, Thomas Arnold, Sir Richard Burton are names 
which might have been inserted. Lord Brabourne, on the other 
hand, has not as much right to a place as Henty. He wrote 
books of the same kind, but nothing like as well. He was a minor 
politician, and he had a title; but these are not literary 
qualifications. 


We have received a new edition (the fourth) of The First 
Age of Christianity and the Church, by J. J. I. Déllinger, 
D.D., Translated by Henry Nutcombe Oxenham (Gibbings and Co., 
6s. net). The first edition of the book appeared in 1866, the second 
in 1867. The third was published in 1877, and was, by the 
author’s desire, a reproduction of the second, though the trans- 
lator made some changes in his renderings. That now before us 
reproduces the third exactly. 


Adrift in New Zealand. By E. Way Elkington. (John Murray. 
10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Elkington modestly mentions various uses to 
which his book cannot be put. Among them is that of being a 
“practical guide to New Zealand.” Possibly not. He lands, it is 
true, with threepence in his pocket—it is a bad thing to start 
with money in a new country, we are told—but then he meectsa 
friend. “I had completely forgotten,” he adds, “that I had 
written to an old friend to meet me.” If that is absolutely true, 
he must have a happy insouciance which can hardly fail to carry 
him through difficulties. And that, indeed, is the impression left 
by the story of his adventures, such as he is pleased to tell. We 
will frankly say that we do not altogether like his manner. Now 
and then it seems to be wanting in good taste, to say the least. 
But the book is certainly amusing. Not a little, we imagine, may 
be learnt from it. The illustrations, which are singularly good 
photographs, may be praised without reserve. 











We have received from the 8.P.C.K. various useful publications 
of the Almanac and Diary order. There are the Churchman’s 
Almanac in various forms for the desk, &c., and the pocket, 
interleaved for accounts (10d.), with calf back (2s.); The 
Churchman’s Pocket Book, with almanac matter, diary, and cash 
account (ls.—2s. 6d.); The Churchman’s Remembrancer and 
Clergyman’s Oficial Diary (1s. 6d.), and with a very convenient 
blotting-pad (2s. 6d.) 
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Specially Prepared for Invalids. 
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DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
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EASY CHAIRS AND SETTEES 


Upholstered in the best manner 
and designed to afford the 
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For many Illustrations see Hamptons’ 
Catalogue S 211, sent post-free - + 


HAMPTON & SOXS, Ld., Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 


Chairman; The Right Hon: LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


Invested Funds exceed ... . £15,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below the average rates of 
British offices. 
Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. cf the net premiums. 
Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These profits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. The next 
valuation will be made after December 31st, 1908, 


FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 
terms. 

The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of any other 
Company. 





For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 





FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 
TRUSTEE < EXECUTOR. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
A.D. 1720. ASSURANCE. 


The Corporation Grants SPECIAL TERMS to 
ANNUITANTS when HEALTH is 
IMPAIRED. 





Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


A REVOLUTION IN COPYING LETTERS. 

A Copy taken as you write, but letter shows no sign 
of having been copied. No trouble or difficulty. 
Ordinary Pen and Ink. 

Full particulars, with specimen of Writing and Copy, on 
application ; also Illustrated Catalogue of the Ceres Vertical 
System of Letter Filing in Boxes, Cabinets, &c., which is fast 
displacing all flat plans. 

THE CERES DEPOT, 10 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 

(Opposite the Society of Arts and close to Charing Cross). 


CERES 
WRITING 
COPIER 


(Patented), 








NATIONAL 


PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
For Members of the Universities, SOCIETY. 


Public Schools, and other approved 
ESTABLISHED 1825, 


Educational Institutions. 
Average Bonus) Over £2 2s. per 
for 80 years/ cent, per annum. 


DIVISION OF PROFITS, 20th November, 1907 
All with Profit Assurances, previously effected, 
and then in force, will participate. 

For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
Established 1835. 
ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 
Write for Leaflet on 
Net Cost of Endowment Assurances 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C, 














Assurances at very low premiums 
for the first Five Years under the 
Society’s advantageous convertible 
Term Scheme. For particulars apply 
to the Secretary. 


25 PALL MALL, LONDON, &.W. 
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line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words) 
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Broad column, half-width of page, 12s, an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 163. an Inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net. 





Terms of Subscription, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Hal/- 






Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly 
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Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 





ae ae a 2 O F rod??? #. 
The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 


appointment of a TEACHER of GENERAL SUBJECTS at the L.C.C. Avery 
Hil Training College for Women, Avery Hill, Eltham. Candidates must 
possess a University Degree or an equivalent. 

The salary attaching to the post is £160 per annum (non-resident). The 
candidate who is appointed will be required to take up her duties on or about 
14th January, 1907. 

Applications should be made on the Official Form, to be obtained from the 
Clerk of the London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C., to whom they must be returned not later than 10 a.m. on 
Monday, 3rd December, 1906, accompanied by copies of three testimonials 
of recent date. 

Candidates applying through the post for the Form of Application should 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Candidates, other than successful candidates, invited to attend the Com- 
mittee, will be allowed third-class return railway fare, but no other expenses. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be considered a disqualification. 

G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 

Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 

(jae COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 

Applications are invited for the Post of LADY ASSISTANT LECTURER 
IN EDUCATION and TUTOR to the WOMEN STUDENTS OF THE DAY 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT. Secondary experience or training desirable. 
Salary £180. 

Applications are also invited for the post of TEMPORARY ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in PHILOSOPHY and EDUCATION for the remainder of the 
present session. Remuneration £100. 

Applications and Testimonials should be received not later than FRIDAY, 
December 7th, by the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained, Duties will commence ou January 7th, 1907. 

JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., 
Secretary and Registrar. 





October 27th, 1906. 
ENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


The COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of INSPECTOR 
of BIBLICAL INSTRUCTION in Council Schools (Elementary), 

The salary offered is £250 per annum, rising by increments of £10 to £300. 

In addition to the work of inspecting Biblical Instruction, the gentleman 
appointed will be required to perform such other duties of a responsible 
character as the Committee may from time to time impose upon him. 

Candidates must be not less than 30 years of age and must be laymen. 

Applications must be made on a prescribed form obtainable from the Secre- 
tary, and should be sent in so as to reach him not later than noon on Monday, 
the 3rd December, 1906, All communications upon the subject should be 
marked outside “‘ Inspector.” 

Copies of testimonials may be submitted. 

Canvassing will be considered a disqualification. 

Ly order of the Committee, 
FRAS, W. CROOK, Secretary. 

Caxton House, Westminster, London, 8.W. 

November, 1900. 


ARWICKSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
NUNEATON AND TAMWORTH PUPIL TEACHER CENTRES 








WANTED, after Christmas, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS, 


to serve jointly 
between the above Centres. Salary £95, rising annually by £5 to £120. 
Mathematics, Music, and Needlework essential.—Apply, on prescribed form 


by December 7th, to DIRECTOR of EDUCATION, County Education Office, 
Warwick. 


ULHAM TRAINING COLLEGE (Oxford Diocesan).— 
A MASTER of METHOD will be REQUIRED in January next. 
Churchman, Graduate, Under 40. In addition to lecturing on Educational 
Theory and the Management of Elementary Schools, he will be required to 
superintend the practical teaching of the Students, and visit regularly the 
Practising Schools. If in Holy Orders and willing to take part in the 
Divinity Lectures and Chapel Services, he might also be appointed to the 
vacant office of Assistant Chaplain, in which case he would be required to 
reside in College.—Apply, stating special qualifications, to Rev. the 
PRINCIPAL, Culham College, Abingdon. 
PROMINENT CONTRIBUTOR to the LEADING 


A MONTHLY REVIEWS would like to ACT as SUB-EDITOR.—Box 
157, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








S ASSISTANT EDITOR, LITERARY ASSISTANT, 
LIBRARIAN.—Young Oxford Graduate (Classical Honours); con- 
tributor to High-class Reviews (History, Politics, Economics) ; some experience 
Editing and seeing work through press; testimonials from distinguished 
authors ; desires employment.—Address, * A. C. M.,” 58 Colfe Rd., Forest Hill. 


GENTLEMAN with a large mixed FARM in the 
South of England has a VACANCY for a PUPIL after Christmas. 
A Public School boy preferred. Plenty of riding if desired,—Box 159, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOUH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 











OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
The LENT TERM BEGINS on JANUARY 7th, 1907. 
s Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts, and f 
of the Oxford Honour Examinations. 

Eleven Entrance Scholarships, from £35 to £60 a year, and a certain number 
of Bursaries of not more than £30, tenabée for three years, will be offered for 
competition in June, 1907, 

For further particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, 
Englefield Green, Surrey. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are tad in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, , Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
OMEN TEACHERS. 
incipal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham > Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head- Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 
A residenti College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
pte y fom le opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in = tember.—Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarshi Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss H. L. POWELL, ambridge Training College. 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 

by the Board of Education as a Mare tr for Secondary 

—Chairman ae Sir WILLIAM ER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C, “G. MONTEFIORE. M : Mr. ARTHUR G, SYMONDS, M.A, 
Principal: Miss E. EWRENCE, Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union. TWO SCHOL HIPS of £20 each, and 
two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually 
to Students.—Prospect may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Students are Prepared for the London and Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. 
—For particulars as to Scholarshi Hall of Residence, &c., enply to the 
Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS, usbury Road, Brondesbury, N 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters. —For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
St LEONARDS UNI 
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SCHOOL 
(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated uear the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Myon Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St Katharines Lodge, St Andrews, 

ee 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen. —Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully quaiified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs, Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 

Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea ; hockey- 

field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 

foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to de jeate girls,—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens, 


ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


EIS HFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss C. METCALFE and Miss G. WALLIS. 


The SPRING TERM will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, January 23rd, 1907. 


HESHIRE—WINCHAM HALL, LOSTOCK 
GRALAM,—Excellent School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, Inclu- 

sive Fees, £50 to £70. Large pm a, and Playing Fields; Riding; 
Perfect Sanitation; highly _ Great Guecennes,-—Eastented 
Prospectus from Miss PARKES, fey 


HORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT.—Seaside Educa- 
tion for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful country. Games, 
gymnastics, sea bathing, &c. Health carefully studied. Individual training. 
Excellent Lan and Music. Head-Mistresses—Miss BUSSELL and Miss 
EBBUTT, M.A. (Dublin), Newnham College, Cambridge. 


IVERPOOL.—SUMMERFIELD, ALExanpra DRIVE. 























~ DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. mine qualified staff. 


Thorough Education. Higher Examinations, if required. Good games, 
—Principals: Miss AGNES SIMPSON and Miss LUCY TURNER. 


ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thorough] 
good education. Special attention to development of character. —Feinaigal, 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered), 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough, 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD.—Head-Mistress: Miss ESTHER CASE 
(Certificated Student of Girton College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos), Second 
—— am Miss ESTERBROOK HICKS, B.Sc,, London, A few Boarders 
receiv: 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, ~ SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to mdividual development. 
Air ver bracing from Downs and Sea. ferences: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of of Bedford & Holicway Colleges, and others, 


CauRcH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


THREE FIRST-CLASS $8 SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS, 
a Head- Mistress. Fees. 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, Parkstone, Dorset...Miss Grainger Gray... £100 
UPLANDS SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea iss = A, als 
MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, Oxford I. Dodd, M, A. £40-£45 
(New and approved buildings now coe ‘erected. ) 


Prospectus, &., on application to the Head-Mistress of each School, 








FOR GIRLS, 











$e 


T MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.B, 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS, 


Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resid 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c, Visiting Pega 


’ Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos ; 
Prospectus on application. 


Ozsee EDUCATION CORPORATION, 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


Miss BERVON, 





TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A., late Lecturer o enti 
in the University of Manchester. t Education 

tudents are prepared for the Oxford Teacher’s Diploma, the Cambriq 
Teacher's Certificate, the Teacher’s Diploma of the University of London, ~ 
the Higher Froebel Certificate. 

Full courses of Professional Training are provided for students preparing to 
teach in various types of Secondary Schools. Students have the advantage 
of attending Oxford Lectures in addition to those given by the Cherwell! Hall 
staff. They are allowed to practise in the Milham Ford School, which is 
organised to illustrate modern methods of teaching. 

_ Full particulars on application to the Principal, 


QT. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLUCK, 
Special Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy only. 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT for STUDENT-TEACHERS. 
rt? nly to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon, Seg, 
ectory, Warrington. ’ 


LMSHURST, EAST FINCHLEY, N.—Recognised by 
the Board of Edneation. Principal, Miss LEADER, Cambridge Classical 
Tripos. First-class Boarding-School for Girls. Grounds of eleven a res ; 
field for hockey, cricket, net-ball; tennis-courts. Individual care and home 
life. Thorough Education on modern lines. Specialization or Advanced 


Examinations if requi 
= PAUL'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL 
BROOK GREEN, W. 

An EXAMINATION for TWO FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, open to 
Girls under 16 years of age, will be held at the School on December 12th, 13th, 
and 14th. These Scholarships exempt the holders from payment of Tuition 
a ae particulars may be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS of 

e Schoo 


UNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCASHIRE. 
School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Thorough Education; bea une 
pa A summer and winter health resort. Head-Mistress, Miss M. E. 
BROTHERS. Registered by Board of Education, Column B, 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
With Title of L. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, t. L.L.A, Scheme, the Univ ersity, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK. 
SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER 
BACH. —Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 


QURREY HILLS.—GARRATTS HALL, near ‘EPSOM. 
SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN of good social position. The 
house stands 570 feet above sea level in 45 acres of grounds. Riding and dri iving. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 
GIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Carpentering, Fruit Preserving, 
Thatcham Fruit and Flower Farm, near Newbury. Splendid situation, 
southern slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, 
F.B.H.S., and first-class Certificates.—Illustrated Prospectuses on application. 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.—Special arrange- 
ments have been made for GIBLS of from 10 to 14 years of age in 
Somerville House.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MIST RESS. 


RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 

LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester— 

Practical Training; babies in residence ; Kindergarten. Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases, 


























BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 

Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 

£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 

class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 

Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Large cricket field, three 
fives courts. School cadet corps. Boarding fee, £45 p. an. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 

—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 5th to 7th, 
for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects. Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildiugs. Five 
Boarding- houses. —Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


‘LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships to the Univer 
sities. TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 18th. 
Hea:l-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


ELST ED o.c 2 @ ©. Bx 

Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. SCHOLARSHIPS, 
:70-£20. JUNIOR HOUSE for BOYS under 13, Well-equipped Laboratories 
and Workshops.—Prospectus from BURSAR, or Rev. WeAD- MASTER, 
Felsted School, Essex. 


ARWICK SCHOOL. 
First-Grade Public School. Fine Buildings. Moderate Fees. New 


Science Buildings (1905). Large playing fields.—For further particulars 
apply to HEAD-MASTER, 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTH WORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages © 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen,—Apply HEAD-MASTLty 
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gre MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Bet 

The Boa 


ead-Master: T, G. OSBORN, M.A. 
rd of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
DMISSION to this School. 
tus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


For Prospec a 


EXHILL.—JUNIOR PREPARATORY SCHOOL fo 
SONS of GENTLEMEN.—Two Ladies (one experienced in teachin 
Boys. the other Hospital trained) RECEIVE a few young BOYS. Modern 
house; peautiful situation; home comforts.—‘ N. C.,” care of J. & J. Paton, 
143 Cannon Street, London. a3 
psOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 

j4, whether — the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 


Apply The BURS ae Eh 
>ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep. for 
Senior School—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


JILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
AN UNSECTARIAN PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
NEXT ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 


TION, December 4th and 5th. 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


EV. P. R. BARTLEY, M.A. (Cantab., late Scholar of 
Christ’s College) RECEIVES TWO PUPILS. One vacancy. 
Healthy country life. Hunting and golf. 
PEN-Y-LAN PARSONAGE, 
NEAR RUABON, 

TORTH COAST OF CORNWALL FOR DELICATE 
BOYS.—Specially-built School for Gentlemen's Sons, preparatory for 
Public Schools and Royal Navy. No cramming. Health the first object.— 
For Terms, Prospectus, and References, apply to Head-Master, MACIVOR 

BASSETT (B.A., C.C.C., Oxford), Chygwidden, Lelant, R.S.O. 
T. EDMUND'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Inspected by the Oxford and Cambridge Board. Approved by the Army 
Ceuncil. Recognised by the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Open Scholarships continually and regularly won. Standing on high ground 
overlooking Canterbury. EVERY BOY TAUGHT TO SHOOT AND TO 
SWIM.—For Prospectus, &., apply Rev, E. J. W. HOUGHTON, M.A., Head- 
Master. 


ONMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—FIVE 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£20 and Free Tuition) and SOME EXHIBITIONS 
offered for competition on December 4th, 5th, and 6th. Senior, confined to 
Boys in the School; Junior, open to Boys under 16 on July Ist, 1907. 
Valuable Leaving Exhibitions to the Universities, Hospitals, Woolwich, or 
Sandhurst.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 

GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
JA Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus. 





























FOREIGN. 


ger ees Ae tee SS SvV@riad. 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS. 


AUTUMN anv WINTER SESSION, 
TERM BEGINS OCTOBER Ist. 
CLASSES adapted to the special needs of English-speaking Students in 
FRENCH LITERATURE, LANGUAGE, and HISTORY. 
Diploma recognised by Registration Council of the Boari of Education. 
For full particulars apply to SECRETARY. 


(HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 








LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with Bestenl—dael to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
] IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 

J leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. Preparation for French and English Examinations. 
German, English, and French Resident Governesses, Excellent opportunity 
for Lauguages and Music. House well situated. Liberal table. Terms 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 


PARIS. — Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
have a few VACANCIES in their HOME SCHOOL, now removed 
to much larger premises. Exceptionally fine situation. Excellent Education. 
First-rate Professors for Music, Languages, Painting, Leotures on Art. 
Tennis, riding, gymnasium. Large garden. Practical Cookery and Dress- 
making._Apply BEAULIEU, 46 Rue du Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


RUGES, PEMBROKE SCHOOL.—A first-class English 


education, with exceptional opportunities for rapid acquisition of 





fj OHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) Prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


wa GC AR te. 2 

4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate iuformation relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in Englaud or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
ADY WISHES to RECOMMEND RESIDENCE for 


4 WOMEN STUDENTS, conveniently situated for attending the London 
School of Medicine for Women, the Slade School, University College, and the 
British Museum.—Apply, Miss DAVIDSON, 46 Porchester Terrace, Hyde 
Park. 


ANTED.—GIRLS’ STORIES, suitable for Children 

from 10 to 13, or from 13 to 16 years of age. Manuscript must be 
typewritten (from 60,000 to 80,000 words), and may be sent in up to February 
15th, 1907, addressed to the ‘‘ EDITOR,” Collins Clear Type Press, Glasgow. 


ORK FOR POOR WOMEN IN CLERKENWELL: 
HELP is WANTED to assist these Women by buying Clothes made by 


them. Materials and work good.—Apply Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd 
Square, Clerkenwell, W.C. 


VHE GARDENS of VERSAILLES.—EXHIBITION of 
OIL PAINTINGS by Mr. BOSCH REITZ at ROBERT DUNTHORNE’S, 
The Rembrandt Gallery, Vigo Street, W. 


BTis zi BOOK BINDING. 
Miss WOOLRICH, 5 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 

Half Bindings for Library Books. Old Books Washed and Mended, and 
Vellum MSS. Restored, [lluminating for Presentation Copies and Addresses, 
PUPILS RECEIVED. Terms on application. Bindery open to Visitors, 

ORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 
KENDAL, ENGLAND 
Supplies Editors with all kinds of Literary Matter, and is open to hear 
from Authors concerning Manuscripts. 


A NTIQUE GATE LEGGED TABLE.—WANTED, 
an unusually large Oak Gate Legged Table, 9 to 15ft. long.—Apply by 
letter to “A. G. L. T.,” Thrower’s Advertising Ageucy, 20 Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
| EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 
BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Beautiful winter resort. 
Sea and moorland, Walks, picnics, music, home comforts, and genial com- 
panionship. Less than four hours from Paddington. Responsible charge 
taken of the younger guests.—Terms, &c., from PROPRIETOR. 


OURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


For Health and Pleasure. Sun-Lounge facing Pines and Sea. 
Turkish, Sea-Water, and Light Baths, &c. 
RESIDENT PHYSICIAN, 


7 ?RESOW BATE OS St ee PD 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d, per 1,000 words, Further par- 
ticulars on application.—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


RS. ROSS’ TYPEWRITING OFFICE, 
8 Old Jewry, London, E.C. Telephone 12258 Central. 
All kinds of Legal, Medical, Scientific, and Literary Work undertaken. 
Translations from and into Foreign Languages. English and Foreign Short- 
hand. Young ladies trained for Secretarial Posts. 
| ) PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 


Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 











| erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 


Modern Languages. No more comfortable home, no more thorough tuition, ' 


no healthier life on the Continent.—Prospectus from C. E. LAURENCE, M.A. 
(First-class in Classical Tripos), Pembroke School, Bruges. 


ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 Dermoxpstr.,, 

a3 RECEIVES a limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfort- 

able home. Quiet central position. Family life. Excellent table. Large airy 

rooms. Splendid opportunity to acquire pure German. Daily lessons. English, 
French, Spanish known, Moderate terms. Highest refs. given and desired, 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
. SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
anager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


f}.0 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
forticulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
dtd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
Triform, London,” 





Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 








Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, 
Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


ISH. — ONLY FINEST CHOICES QUALITY 

SUPPLIED. Packages from 2s. upwards, carriage paid. Clergymen 

and Householders in Town or Country should write immediately, Manager, 

MITRE FISH CO., GRIMSBY DOCKS, for full free particulars. Inquiries 

solicited. Satisfaction guaranteed. Order from an Old-Established Firm with 
best modern Facilities in the Trade for sending ready Dressed for Cooking. 


M.S.P.— THE ime F* MAIL 
e STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





SPECIAL TOURS. NOVEMBER—MARCH, 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


YAGHTING STEAMER for SPECIAL CRUISES round the ISLANDS, 
January and February. Sixty days, 80 guineas. 

For Illustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above. 
S Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES 

© £17 PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, SICILY, NAPLES, 
January 15th 
TOURS TO LUXOR, ASWAN, KHARTUM, 

Gardens, N.W. 


(tonnage, 3,273). 


H. S. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh ; 
BLATTIS, the Union 
he King 


(OCKROACHES 


cleared with 


Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to His Majesty the at 
Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of 
them at Sheffield Workhouse in 1896, Recommended by Dr. H. W rd, 
F.BS., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D, Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 46 (post-free).— 


HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Boad, Sheflield. 
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For 
UNIQUE 
INTERESTING 
ACCEPTABLE 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
visit 
MAPLE & COQ’S 
GALLERIES . 


or write for the 


NEW BOOK “PRESENTS” sent free 


MAPLE & CO LONDON & PARIS 





A Source of Pleasure and Delight. 


PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


Commends itself to all who love a pipe. 


A fragrant Mixture invented by the Proprietors of Player's Navy 
Cut (itself a tobacco of world-wide reputation), it adds a new 
delight to smoking. 


SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS. 


MILD, 1s. 8d. per }-Ib. Tin; 
MEDIUM, 1s. 6d. per }-lb. Tin; 


Sd. per oz. 
4d. per oz. 
John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing samples post-free 
to applicants mentioning this paper. 
THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 
One of the Loveliest Spots in the County. Established 25 years. 
Beautiful Private Grounds. Turkish and other Baths, 
C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 








THE OLDEST AND BEST, 


A DAM 87S wc iccing hesitation in recommending sts 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives,”—The Queen. 
phil Farther" u Biathe, an 
aten eather, Otnhs, and & 

Varnished and Enamelled goods, P @] L I Ss H . 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £60,000,000. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 











A Pamphiet on infant Feeding (48 pages) free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No. 1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.3 
From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards, 
A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 
digestive powers of young Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 
erms. These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 
froubies so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather, 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 


FINE TAWNY PORT 


“NONAC” BRAND 


a _ well-matured 


PURE NON-ACID WINE 


produced from the finest grapes 
shipped direct from Oporto, carefully selected 
on account of its freedom from acidity, and 
suitable alike for the purpose of 
luncheon and dinner, or for 
invalids. 


Extract from the “Lancet” Analysis, 
June 30th, 1906: 


This wine “has evidently been matured in 
“wood for some time. It is peculiarly soft to 
“the palate, and practically non-acid 
“contains a minimum amount (for port) 
“of sugar. The flavour is delicately fruity, 
“and the wine has been carefully selected for 
“invalid purposes.” 


Per doz. bottles, 45s. Per doz. }-bottles, 24s, 


Carriage paid to any Railway Station in Great Britain 
or Port in Ireland. Cases extra. 


To be obtained of all Stores, Wine Merchants, or from 


Hatch, Mansfield & Co., Lid., 


Wine Merchants by appointment to H.M, the King, 


47 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


Xmas is Coming 


and you will soon have to decide what to send 
your friends in DISTANT LANDS. Only a 
few really useful articles are easily transmitted 
by post; of these a 


“Swan” 
Fountain Pen 


It is a gift that will 











is one of the best to select. 
always be appreciated, and remain a constant 
reminder of the giver while at the same time it 
affords satisfaction to the user. 


Sir F. CARRUTHERS GOULD :— 
“TZ find your ‘Swan’ Pen excellent for cartoon work, 
The nib does not corrode, as ordinary steel pens do, 


and it gives a firm and even line without the 
scratchiness which is so great a difficulty when 
drawing in pen and ink with a free hand.” 

EVERY PEN A PLEASURE. 


Prices 10.6 upwards. 
STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS, 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


MABIE: TODD & BARD: 
79 and 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


BRANCHES : 
| 98 Cheapside, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W.; 3 Exchange Streste 
Manchester; and at Paris, Brussels, New York, and Chicago 


SOLD BY 
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The Most Important ° ; 
Religious Books of the Year 


We wish to draw the particular attention of readers of this journal to the following new and 
important works which may be obtained of all Booksellers, and of which full particulars will 
be found in Hodder and Stoughton’s New Announcement List, sent post free on application. 


Professor Sir William Ramsa is represented by two volumes: (1) 
PAULINE AND OTHER STUDIES in Early Christian 
History (12s.), a brilliant companion volume to his famous “St. Paul the 
Traveller.” (2) STUDIES IN THE HISTORY AND ART OF THE 
EASTERN PROVINCES OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE (20s. net). A 


work compiled for the quatercentenary of the University of Aberdeen, which he has edited. 


Professor S. R. Driver has just completed his great and masterly work on 
THE BOOK OF THE PROPHET JEREMIAH (6s. net). It is one of 


the most striking theological publications of the year. 


Dr. Robertson Nicoll’s volume of sermons preached on special occasions has just 
been issued under the tile THE LAMP OF SACRIFICE (6s.). Throughout 


the volume runs the thought of the place and power of Sacrifice. 


Professor Hugh Black’s EDINBURGH SERMONS (6s.) is a_ book 
which all who have heard the famous Scottish preacher will desire to possess. It 
has already had a large sale, and a second edition is in the press. 


Professor Garvie’s A GUIDE TO PREACHERS (5s.) is a book which 
will live. As Professor Dods stated in his enthusiastic review in last week's British 
Weekly, it contains just the guidance which all ministers of the Gospel require. 

The Rev. David Smith’s wonderful Life of our Lord, “ The Days of His Flesh,” 
the demand for which continues unabated, placed him at once in the forefront of the 
religious authors of the day. This year he is represented in our list by THE 


PILGRIM’S HOSPICE (3s. 6d.), a devotional book on the Sacrament. 
Dr. Joseph Agar Beet’s MANUAL OF THEOLOGY (ios. 6d.) is a 


standard work, a connected view of theology as a whole, which every student and minister : 
should possess. 


The Rev. D. S. Cairns has written a work on present-day religious development 
which will be discussed far and wide. It is entitled CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
MODERN WORLD (6s.), and deals in most able and striking manner with the 


causes of the prevailing uncertainty in matters of belief, 


The Rev. John Oman will be remembered as the author of that remarkable book, 
“Vision and Authority.” In his new book THE PROBLEM OF FAITH AND 
FREEDOM (ios. 6d.) he investigated the relations of Faith and Freedom in the 
spiritual movements of the last two centuries, discussing the teachings of Pascal and the 
Jesuits, Kant, Schliermacher and the Romanticists, Newman, Ritschl, &c. 


Professor Macfadyen has produced a book of peculiar interest and value in THE 
PRAYERS OF THE BIBLE (6s. net). In this volume he examines all the 
prayers in the Old and New Testaments, with the object of ascertaining the principles 
which regulate these prayers, and of showing how these principles may be applied to modern 
prayer, both public and private. It is a book full of suggestion to all ministers and 
Bible students, 


Professor Rudolf Schmid is one of the ablest of living theologians, and his 
important work, THE SCIENTIFIC CREED OF A THEOLOGIAN (6s. 
net), is a clear, notable, and much-needed survey of the points at issue. He demands 
perfect freedom for science, whilst adhering to the truths of Christianity in their fullest 
extent. 

The Rev. Lord William Gascoyne Cecil deals with the same subject in his 
book, entitled SCIENCE AND RELIGION (3s. 6d. net). It is a work specially 


addressed to those who are troubled by what they think is the contradiction between 
science and religion. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLBE’S LIST 





IMPORTANT 


NEW BOOKS. 





COMEDY QUEENS OF THE 
GEORGIAN ERA. 


By JOHN FYVIE, Author of “Some Famous Women of Wit 
and Beauty,” “ Literary Eccentrics.” 
Demy 8vo, with 8 Full-page Portraits in Photogravure, 123. 6d. net 


Studies of Lavinia Fenton—Charlotte Clark—Catherine Clive—Margaret 
Woffington—George Anne Bellamy—Francis Abington—Sophia Baddeley— 
—- Farreu—Mary Robinson—Mary Sumbel—Dora Jordan — Harriett 

ellor. 


EDINBURGH UNDER SIR 
WALTER SCOTT. 


By W. T. FYFE. With an Introduction by R. B. RAIT 

Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. . 

The purport of this book is to give a picture of the remarkable society 

which rendered the city of Edinburgh illustrious in the end of the eighteenth 

century and the early years of the nineteenth. Of this society the natural 

centre was Sir Walter Scott, whose personality dominated Edinburgh during 
a large portion of the period. 


THE KING OF COURT POETS. 


A Study of the Life, Work, and Times of 
Lodovieo Ariosto. 
By EDMUND GARDNER, Author of “ Dukes and Poets in 


Ferrara,” &c. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


THE NATIVE RACES OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. 


A Series of Illustrated Ethnographical Handbooks intended to 
convey accurate information in a popular and readable form. 
Demy S8vo, 6s. net each. 


1—NATIiVES OF AUSTRALIA. By Norrucorr W. 


Tuomas. With 32 Full-Page Illustrations. 


RACE PREJUDICE. 


By JEAN FINOT. Translated by FLonENcE WADE-EVANS. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ENGLISH PATENTS OF 
MONOPOLY. 


By WILLIAM HYDE PRICE, Ph.D. 


This monograph is the result of several years of research, part in the 
British Museum and the Record Office. It presents material on this important 
phase of economic history not hitherto available. 


TIME AND CLOCKS: 
A Description of Ancient and Modern Methods of 
Measuring Time. 
H. H. CUNYNGHAME, C.B. 


Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


Vol. 


8vo, 6s. net. 


By 


With numerous 


A TREASURY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


Edited and Arranged by KATE M. WARREN, Lecturer 
in English Language and Literature at Westfield College 
(University of London). Introduction by Stoprorp Brooke, 
M.A. About 1,000 pages, 7s. 6d. net. 





GOLDEN DAYS OF 
THE RENAISSANCE IN ROME. 


By RODOLFO LANCIANI, 
Author of “New Tales of Old Rome.” 
Royal 8vo, Illustrated from about 100 Drawings and Photographs 
21s. net. . 


The purpose of this book is to describe the moral and material evolution of 
the Eternal City from mediaeval conditions, and to draw a picture of & gg it 
was in the very summit of its renaissance. In developing the subject one 
principal aim has been kept in view : to illustrate the few monuments of that 
period left standing in Rome and mostly concealed under modery Super- 
structures, But from ascholarly and an artistic point of view the book will 
prove a rare acquisition to the literature of Rome. 


MY PILGRIMAGE TO THE WISE 
MEN OF THE EAST. 


By MONCURE D. CONWAY. 8vo, fully Tllustrated, 
12s. 6d. net, 


Iu his recent/Autobiography Mr. Conwayjbarely alluded to his experiences in 
Hindoostan. They were so far afield from his life in America and England 
that he decided to make a separate volume of them. The bulk of the present 
book relates to his memories of and conversations with leading Buddhists 
Prahmins, Parsees, Moslems, and others in India, his impressions and obger. 
vations of the country, and his saugteriugs amid ancient shrines. 

The religious side of Mr. Conway's life has so predominated over the rest 
of his experiences, that his relations with the leaders of religious thought ig 
the country, which may almost be said to be the cradle of all réligions, are of 
great interest and importance. 


By ARTHUR SYMONS. Demy 8vo, 8s 6d. net, 

Cowtents.—Rodiu—The Painting of the Nineteenth Century—Gustaye 
Morean—Watts—Whistler—Cathedrals—The Decay of Craftsmanship in Eng. 
laudl—Beethoven—The Ideas of Richard Wagner—The Problem of Richard 
Strauss—Eleonora Duse—A New Art of the Stage—A Symbolist Farce— 
Pantomime and the Poetic Drama—The World as Ballet. 


LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS 
OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


Being his Correspondence with Tobias Lear and the 
latter’s Diary of the Last Days. 
Illustrated, demy S8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


VICTORIAN NOVELISTS. 


3y LEWIS MELVILLE, Author of “The Life of William 
Makepeace Thackeray.” With Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES GODFREY 
LELAND (Hans Breitmann). 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 
2 Vols, Illustrated, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


WALT WHITMAN. 


A Study of his Life and Work. 
By BLISS PERRY. 
Crown Svo, Illustrated with Portraits, Facsimiles of MSS., &c.,6s.net. 


THE POETRY OF CHAUCER. 


By ROBERT K. ROOT, of the English Department, 
Princeton University. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 





RELIGIONS ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
Feap. 8vo, 1@. net each, NEW VOLUMES. 
IGLAM. np Syrep Ameer AuI, M.A.,C.1L.E.(Member 
of the Imperial Legislative Council of India), 
Author of ‘‘ The Spirit of Islam,” “‘ The Ethics 

of Islam,” &c. 

THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT EGYPT. By 
Professor W. M. Furxpers Perrin, D.C.L., 
LL.D., F.R.S., &c., Edwardes Professor of 
Egyptology, University College, London, 


MONOGRAPHS ON IMMORTALITY. 


16mo, cloth gilt, 1s. each net. 
HUMAN IMMORTALITY. By Witt1aM Janes, 
Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University. 
THE ENDLESS LIFE. ByS. McCuorp Crorurss, 
Ingersoll Lecturer, 1905, Author of “The Par- 
doner’s Wallet,” &c. 
THE ETERNAL LIFE. By Hvuco Munsternenc, 
Professor of Psychology at Harvard University. 
SCIENCE AND IMMORTALITY. By WiLiLian 
M.D., F.R.S., Regius Professor of Medi- 


cine at Oxford. 
THE CONCEPTION OF IMMORTALITY. By 
ostaH Roycr, Professor of the History of 


Philosophy at Harvard University. 


| read.”"—7'ribune. 


By CLABA 
** Jewel,” &c. 





| By 


THE EIGHT GUESTS. 
By PERCY WHITE, 
a paler a book that every one should 


THE MAN IN THE CASE. 
By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, Author 
of ** Trixy,” **Old Maids in Paradise,” &c. 


THE OPENED SHUTTERS 


UISE BURNHAM, Author of 


THE COUNTY ROAD. 
ALICE BROWN, Author of 
“ King’s End,” &c. 


POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
GROWTH. 


By GRAHAM TRAVERS, Author of “ Mona 
Maclean.” 
“Tt is a story of considerable power.” 


TREASURE OF HEAVEN. 


A Romance of Riches. 
By MARIE CORELLI. With Portrait of the 
Author. [8rd Edition. 


MONTLIVET 


A Romance. By ALICE PRESCOTT SMITH. 


HOLYLAND. 


By GUSTAV FRENSSEN, Author of “ Jira Uhl.” 


INCOMPLETE. AMORIST. 


By E. NESBIT, Author of ** The Red House,” 
&e. 


—Daily Telegraph. 


NOW READY, a New Story by JOHN FOX 
Author of “The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come,”’ entitled 
A KNIGHT OF THE 
CUMBERLAND. 


With Coloured Illustrations, 2s. 6d. net. 


*“ Paradise,” 








London: ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd., 16 James St., Haymarket. 
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A MODERN ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


In ten handsome volumes, together with a fine 
Oak Bookcase-Bureau, will be sent to any home 
in the United Kingdom on receipt of 


1/- DOWN. 


I" may be taken for granted that nobody, whatever be his station in life, 

however plentifully he may be endowed with this world’s goods, cares to pay a 
high price for any article when he can get the same value for less money. Readers 
of this journal will probably regard from this point of view the Daily Mail's 
remarkable offer of the “ HARMSWORTH ENCYCLOPAEDIA” for 


1/- down. 


Though destined, primarily, for the benefit of those to whom the 


expenditure even of a small sum of money is a matter for careful consideration, the 
offer will most certainly appeal to all who wish to obtain a standard work of reference 


at the lowest possible price. 


Stamped with the Authority 
of Five Hundred Specialists. 


The HARMSWORTH ENCYCLO- 
PAEDIA is the work of 500 specialists 
in all branches of science, art, and 
industry, and you may regard every 
statement in its pages as the very last 
word on the particular subject with 
which the writer deals. No matter what 
may be your profession or occupation, 
you will find in these volumes just the 
information which bears upon your par- 


ticular interests in life. 


The Most Up-to-Date Work 
ef Reference in the World, 


The HARMSWORTH ENCYCLQ- 
PAEDIA is the most up-to-date book 
in the world. It is not a book reprinsed 
from old plates, but the work of men of 
our own day and generation. Every 
article in the “ Daily Mail” Edition has 
been kept open right down to the 
moment of going to press, so that the 
latest events in history and the latest 
discoveries in science are included in 
the body of the book. 








The Number of Payments: 

There is nothing misleading in 
this offer. The whole transaction 
may be completed easily within the 
twelvemonth. After the prelimi- 
nary payment of 1/- you pay eleven 
monthly instalments of 5/- each, the 
total cost of the books amounting 
to {2 16s. If you wish for the 
bookcase, you pay 5/- per month 
for five months longer. 

Sign the form opposite and get 
your books at once, completing the 
payments within the year. Delay 
now means delay in delivery. 


For Further Information. 


Those who wish further informa- 
tion and a free cony of the illus- 
trated preapectus of the “ Harms- 
worth Encyciopaedia” should send 
@ postcard at once. in order to 
ensure a prompt reply, the post- 

card should be addressed as 

foliows : 


Manager, Dept. S.P. 1, Room 3a, 
Carmelite House, London, £.C. 








Graqees, Foetal oe and 

on. pay- 

able to es ue Wicks. 

Daily Mail," crossed 
“and Qo.” 


I enclose Postal Order, valua ONE SHILLING. Please gend t0.......c0-cereeeeeres 


The Manager (Dept. S.P. 1), “ Daily Mail,” 
(Room 3a), Carmelite House, London, £.C. 


large volumes of the “ Daily Mail Edition” of the Hanmawogts Bnoyouoparpia. | 
am not under twenty-one years of age, and I agree to complete my purchase as follows : 
23 For the Set bound in Maroon Cloth, full gilt back, itt top—Bieven further monthly 
4 payments of 5s. each. 

Si For the Set in Halj-Persian Leather, library binding, gilt top—Fifteen further monthly 
se payments of 5s. each. ; 

He For the Set in Finest Half-Leather, richly gilt and tooled back, gilt top—Ten further 
a2 monthly paymepts of 10s. cack, aad ¢ final payment of Ss. 


= 
The first of these payments to be made immediately on receipt of books, and the remaining pay- 
ments on the day of each month thereafter correspouding with the date of this order. 
Also please send me the Oak Bookcase-Bureau,* for whic) I agro to pay five further monthly 
instalments of 5a. each, after last payment for the hooks is due. 

If you desire to pay cash we shall be pleased ty allow you ® spepeal discount of 5 per cent., thus 
making the net amounta as follows: Cloth, £2 13s. 34. ; lé Leather, 23 12s, 3d.; Superior 
Half Seal, £5 0s. 9d.; Bookcase, £1 3s. 9d. 


S.P. 1. Write Clearly. Date GF Ove? 0.000 »s-ccecserses or000 soveve cesses cvcgens soveces 


.. Occupation or Profession ...... 00.0000... 


Books and Bookeases are. delivered CARRIAGE PAID to any Station in the United 
Kingdom, or to your house if you reside in the Landgn distriat. 

Persons under twenty-one years of age wishing to sabscribe must have this order form signed by 
a parent or guardian, * Cross out Bookcase yf not required, 
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Tn Blue Leatherette, 1s. Thirteonth Edition. 


THE POWER OF THE PRESENCE 
OF GOD. hy &. W. BODLEY. 

** These help{ul readings are full of sound practical 
teaching on a too often forgotten subject. They 
bring home clearly and forcibly that there is no 
impulse to a holy life so strong as the power of the 
Presence of God.” --Kecord, 

“The author has worked out one of the greatest 
and grandest of thoughts, that of God’s continual 
Presence, with remarkable patience and insight ; 
there are not a few reflections of exceeding beauty 
and value in the book.” —Literary Churchman. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


SHORT READINGS FOR THE 


CHRISTIAN YEAR. With Introduction by 

the Right Reverend Bishop Bromry. For 

Household and Personal Use. FJfth Ed. tion, 

8vo, cloth, 416 pp., 6s. 

“These Daily Readings are full of instruction, 
given in asimple and terse style. Weknow no book 
of the kind that we can more thoroughly recom- 
mend, whether as an aid to family prayer or for 
) riv: ate use.” —Literary Churchman, 

‘A few comments on a short passage of Scripture, 
often taken from one of the Lessons for the Day. 
They are simply expressed with a special devotional 
purpose, and also contain very useful geographical 
and historical information. Each would take but a 
few minutes to read,”’—Spectator, 

“The style is simple and clear. The youngest in 
the family and the least educated in the yyy 
could searcely fail to catch the meaning. int is 
always made and impressed upon the 4 to be 
eurried away for meditation amongst the distrac- 
tions of ‘ much serving’ and the many cares of the 
day." — Gloucestershire Chronicle, 


Y THE SAME AUTHOR 


PRAYERS AND RESPONSES FOR 


THE HOUSEHOLD. Arranged for Four 
Weeks. With Litanies for Advent and Lent 
and other Prayers, aud a Service for the use of 
Schools. Fourteenth Thousand, cloth, ls. 

“This book may be numbered amongst those 
which have been the meaus of promoting earnest 
relizious life iu many a family, The compiler has 
studied the best models, an ‘sometimes attains a 
verbal felicity which is uncommon.”—Guardian, 

** What we especially like is thé real aud practical 
tone of the petitions. We have seldom seen a book 
of family prayer so thoroughly usable. We think 
that it will be acce table alike to ithe elder and 
younger bers of the 





—Literary Churchman, 


THE SAME AUTHOR. 


A BOOK “OF DAILY DEVOTIONS. 


Just Published, Cloth, 6d, 


London : SKEFFINGTON and SON, 
34 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 





OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


ovary MOTOFRIEZE 


cocour FADED ROCK GREY 


(and 23 others). 
The only truly Hygienic Cloth for Motor Garments, 





Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from 
The BALLYMENAGH Woollen Factory, 
Limited. 

GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 


 Phanix Assurance Compas, Limited, 


HGNIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Sammons Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
NDON, Established 1782, 
Soon est Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lightiug Rules Supplied. 





ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER FOR 


“QU’EST-CE QUE CELA 
VEUT DIRE?” 


By H. P. SLIGO de POTHONIER. 
ist Edition, 3s. 6d.; 2nd Edition, 2s. 6d. 
* 4U who study, ov teach French, should have it, as it 
shows exactly what the Pupil is deficient in.” 


Athenzum, August 12th, 1905.—“ This is a collec- 
tion of idiomatic French phrases intended for the 
guidance of advanced students, and from its com- 
prehensiveness and the essentially modern character 
of the langnage employed, it seems well adapted to 
that end. The author's suggestion that it ought to 
be studied in the intervals of actual conversation 
with French people is sound, and should lead to 
good results.”’ 

Sunday “Times, May 6th, 3#06.—“ The careful 
English student of the French language may have 
mastered its grammar, its syntax, its pronunciation, 
and its idioms; he may pride himself on being an 
alept in French conversation, and yet, when in 
actual intercourse with Frenchmen, he may find 
himself again and again pulled up by some particu- 
lar phrase which bas a nicety of meaning that he is 
quite unable to grasp. It is to relieve difficulties of 
this sort that Mrs. H. P. Sligo de Pothonier has 
gathered together in a handy little volume a large 
number of difficult words which are scrupulously 
indexed and set in sentences that explain their 
signiticance Mrs. de Pothonier’s phrase book, 
which is entitied Qu'est-ce Que Cela Veut Dire? will 
serve as a most informing and indeed invaluable 
guide to students.” 


SANDS & CO., 23 Bedford St., W.C 





THE LEADING 
NAVAL 
PAPER IS 


THE FLEET 





MONTHLY - 
TWOPENCE. 


Annual Subscription, 
Three Shillings post-free. 


Publishing Offices: 41la Sanne ROAD, Ww. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K"’ Agent. Wheve there ws no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“a” oot Munujfacturers, Kendal, Engle ad, 


“K” SHOES. 





DR. J. GOLLIS BROWNE'S 2 010 os: rea news 


CHLORODYNE. 


INVALUABLE FOR 


ASTHMA, 


COUGHS, 


that has stood the test of 
two generations. 


COLDS, 
BRONCHITIS, 


NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 


And all kindred ailments. 


To avoid disappointment insist upon having Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorod yne. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
Of all Chemists—1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartbura and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest aud most Effective Aperieut 
for Regular Use. 





a, 
THE 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
For DECEMBER. ,Price Ono Shilling, 
C.ntent:, 


CHIPPINGE. Chapters XXXV.-XXXVIII, (Con. 
elugion.) By Srantery J. Weymay, 

THACKERAY’S MAHOGANY TREE. 
Francis Cowley Buryanp, 

BLACKSTICK PAPERS. No. li. 
mond Rircure. 

THE HERO OF ROMANCE. 
ConNELL. 

SHAR SSFEARE. Il. By Canon H.C, Bercuryg 


comcensiwa BANK RATE. 
WirHenrs. 

MRS. PALLISER’S PEARLS. By Frayx Savine, 

OF CERTAIN OLD ENGLISH CHINA. By J i, 
YOxXxaLL, . 

FRAULEIN Scum spe we. ANS 
Letters XXX By the my 
** Elizabeth a my mM] Garden,” 


London : 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, §, 1, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine, The quality 

of this wive will be found equalte 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at wuch higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old ia 
ttle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wiue 
usually sold at hiher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with trom the coustantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in Lowlou and the 
Provinces, gives us additional cou- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


6 Dosen Lotlles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 


Paid to any Kailway Station, meoludmy Cases 
aud Loltles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is uo 
Claret sold in Great Britain wo ej;ual them in vaine, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street 
Manchester : 26 Market Street. 


THE AUTHOR’ s HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 5) Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contuins hairless paper, 
over which the peu slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 58, per dozen, ruled or plain, New 
Pocket Size, 38, per dozen, ru or plain. 
Authors should note that ‘I'ne Leapenwait 
Press Lp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
should be retained, 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR STICKING IN SCRAPS. 


By Sir 
By Mrs. Bio. 


Dy F. Nonnerg 


By Hantiey 





Per Doren 
Bots, 4 Bove, 
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10 TOURISTS & OTHERS 


NEW ZEALAND 
INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION - - 


This Exhibition offers an exceptionally favour- 
able opportunity of combining the advantages of 
inspecting Exhibits of ART, INDUSTRIES, and 
PRODUCTS gathered from all parts of the world, 
and the health-giving pleasures of visiting the 
Scenic and Health Resorts of New Zealand. 


The Exhibition is an assured success. The whole 
space available for Exhibits has been taken up. 
The Art Gallery contains Paintings, Sculpture, and 
Black-and-White Work by Artists of the highest 
reputation. It opened on NOVEMBER ist, and 
will close in APRIL, 1907,—a period which includes 
the Summer Months. 


For further particulars of the Exhibition and of the Scenic 
and Health Resorts, as well as information concerning the 
routes by which visitors can proceed to New Zealand, apply 
to the 

HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR NEW ZEALAND, 

13 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
4 Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purch Speci number post-froe, 
LIBBARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 


Telephone: Crnrrat 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpox,, Codes: Unicopr and A BC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


JUST PUBLISHED—ELEVENTH EDITION. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, 45s.; strongly bound half-calf, 50s. 
\ AY’S PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. A Treatise 


on the Law, Privileges, Proceedings, and Usage of Parliament. By 
Su Thomas Erskine May, K.C.B., D.C.L., Clerk of the House of Commons, 
and Beucher of the Middle Temple. Eleventh edition (revised from the Tenth 
edition, of 1898, edited by Sir ginald F. D. Palgrave, K.C.B., aud Alfred 
Bouham-Carter, Esq., C.B.) Books I. and IL, Edited by T. Lonsdale 
Webster, Esq., second Clerk Assistant of the House of Commons; Book IIL, 
Rdited by William Edward Grey, Esq., of the Committee Office, House of 
Commons, 

This, the Eleventh, edition (although based on the last, or Tenth, edition 
of 1898) brings this work throughout up to the present date of publication, 
and includes the changes that were made by the House of Commons in its 
procedure up to the adjournment in August last, The additions and altera- 
tious that have been necessary iu order to briug the work completely up to 
date in this Revised Edition are indicated in the preface.—Londou : WM. 
CLOWES & SONS, Ltd., Law Publishers, 7 Fleet Street, adjoining Middle 
Temple Lane, 

OW TO LIVE. Health Rules for Older Pupils in 
Primary Schools. By Dr. CATON. “If all such could be got to learn 
them and take them to heart, the world would be not a little changed...... 
full of good sense from cover to cover.”—Spectator, September 30th, 1905. 
“The child who has mastered Dr. Caton’s precepts should not only escape 
many of the evils of an insanitary environment, but should become the prophet 
of hygiene in his or her home.”"—Lancet, June 17th, 1905. 3d.; by post, 4d. 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, l4 Henrietta Street, London, W.C, 
OOK BARGAINS.—7'imes Ency., 35 vols., £13 13s., cloth ; 
half-morocco, £15 15s. ; Chambers’ Ency., 10 vols., 1901, cloth, £2 10s. ; 
bf-morocco, £4; Slater’s Art Sales, 21s. net, for 5s.; Dickens, complete, 21 vols., 
bf.-calf gilt, £38 3s.; Farmer & Henley’s complete Slang Dictionary, 7 vols., 
ates printed for Subscribers at £12 5s, net, price £3 103.; Oscar Wilde's 
Vorian, privately printed, 1890, 21s. ; Paracelsus, Alchemical Writings, 2 vols., 
“s. 6d., for 2ls.; Harper's Mag., 24 vols., £4 4s.; Tortures and Torments, 
Old Time Punishments, 25s., for 10s. 6d.; Newman's Apologia, lst Edit., 
rare, 12s, 6d. ; Gatty’s Sun Dials, 253.; Symonds’ Walt Whitman, L. P., £2 2s. ; 
Thornton's Gazetteer of India, 28s., for 4s. 6d.; Michel’s Rembrandt, 2 vols., 
“s—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM, 
HEAP BOOKS. POST FREE. H. J. GLAISHER’S 
ANNUAL CATALOGUE (124pp.) of PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
4 comprehensive List of valuable works in all branches of Literature, new as 
ublished, butat BARGAIN PRICES. It includes Books suitable for Preseuts, 
ibranes, Prizes, &c, Also short list of French Books.—H. J. GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Rookseller, 57 Wiemore Street, London, W. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalo . 
Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c, New choice Bindings 
tor Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 
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Messrs. T. & T. CLARK’S LIST. 


Messrs. Clark will publish TO-DAY the First - 
Volume of 


A DICTIONARY OF 
CHRIST AND THE COSPELS. 


Edited by J. HASTINGS, D.D. 











To be completed in Two Volumes. Price per vol.—in Cloth 
Binding, 2's. net; in Half-Morocco, Gilt Top, 26s. net, 






The purpose of this Dictionary is to give an account of 
everything that relates to Curisr—His Person, Life, Work, and 
Teaching. 

It will be found that the contents of the Gospels, especially 
their spiritual contents, have never before been so thoroughly 
investigated and set forth. 











Full Prospectus will be sent post-free on application tothe Publishers 


THE GOSPEL HISTORY AND ITS 


TRANSMISSION. By F. Crawrorp Burxirtr, M.A., Norrisian 
Professor of Divinity iu the University of Cambridge. Post 8vo, with 
Map, 6s. net. 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD, 


AND ITS HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT. Ly Professor H. 
Gwartkin, D.D., Cambridge. In 2 vols, post 8vo, 12s. net. 


SERMONS IN ACCENTS: or, Studies 


in the Hebrew Text. A Book for Preachers and Students. By Rev. 
Joun Avams, B.D., Inverkeillor. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS: a Critical 


and Exegetical Commentary. By Professor C. A. Brieos, D.D., New 
York. In 2 vols. The First Volume, just published, post Svo, 10s. 6d., 
contains (a) An Introduction to the Book of Psalms, and (b) the Com 
mentary on Psalms 1 to 50. (New Volume, Tur InreawationalL Cairicar 
COMMENTARY.) 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL: its Purpose 


and Theology. By Rev, Ernesr F. Scorr, B.A. (Oxon.) Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d, net, [In the Press 






















in Spiritual Life. By Rev. Joun Reiv, M.A., Inverness. Post 8vo, 
4s. Od, net, 


A HISTORY OF THE REFORMA- 


TION. By Principal T. M. Liypsayr, D.D., Glasgow. In 2 vols 
Vol. I.—THE REFORMATION IN GERMANY FROM ITS BEGIN- 
NING TO THE RELIGIOUS PEACE OF AUGSBURG, Post 8vo, 10s, dd 
Vol. IL.—This Volume, dealing with the Reformation in lauds beyon!t 
Germauy, with an account of the Anabaptists, the Socinians, and the 
Counter-Reformation, is now in the press. 


THE AUTHORITY OF CHRIST. 


By Davip W. Forrest, D.D., Edinburgh, Author of “The Christ of 
History and of Experience.” Second Edition, Post 8vo, 6s. 


A GRAMMAR OF NEW TESTA- 


MENT GREEK. Dy Jawes Hore Movtroy, D.D., Didsbury College 
Part 1., The Prolegomena. Secoud Edition, Demy 8vo, 8s. net. 


THE NEW REFORMATION. Recent 


Evangelical Movements in the Roman Catholic Church. By Rev. Jouy 
A. Bain, M.A. (New Volume of “ Religion in Literature and Life” 
Series). Post 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


CHRISTIAN THEISM AND A 


SPIRITUAL MONISM. God, Freedom, and Immortality, in View 
of Monistic Evolution. By Rev. W. L. Watger, Author of ** The Spirit 
and the Incarnation,”’ “* The Cross and the Kingdom.” Demy 8vo, 9s. 


HASTINGS’ 
DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 


Now Compliecto in FIVE VOLUMES. 

Published price per volume, in cloth, 288.; in dark purple 
half-morocco, 346. SETS may aiso bo had in other half- 
morocco bindings, prices on application. 

“ We have no hesitation in recommending it to students of the Bible as the 
best work of its kind which exists in English."—The GUARDIAN. 
Full Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, free 
on application. 




















































Edinburgh: T. & T. CLARK, 38 George Street. 
Condon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Limited. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Mr, Heinemann begs to announce that he will 
publish on Friday, November 30th, the 


MEMOIRS 


OF 


PRINCE HOHENLOHE 


AUTHORISED BY 


PRINCE ALEXANDER of HOHENLOHE- 
SCHILLINGSFURST. 

The English Edition Supervised by GEORGE C. CHRYSTAL, B.A. 
In 2 vols., with 5 Portraits and a Facsimile Letter, 24s, net. 
Prospectus on application, 

The interest shown in this Work has been so great that 
the publisher advises readers of this journal! to make 
early application for it, as it cannot be reprinted before 
Christmas. It will be ready at all Booksellers’, and at 
the Libraries of Messrs. Mudie, W. H. Smith, and Boots, 
on November 20th. 


HENRY IRVING: 
Personal Reminiscences. By BRAM STOKER. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols., 25s, net. [Prospectus on application. 


“Mr. Bram Stoker's biography of his great friend is all that an ideal 


biography should be—sympathetic, discerning, and intensely interesting.’’ 
—Truth. 


THE WORKS OF HENRIK IBSEN 


Entirely Revised and Edited by WILLIAM ARCHER. 
UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITION in 11 vols., price 4s. each; or £2 4s, the Set. 
Vol. I THE VIKINGS AT HELGELAND. 
7 (THE PRETENDERS. 
Vol. i =BRAND. 
N.B.—As the later plays ave all Mr. Heinemanu’s copyright, this is the only 
Complete Edition which can be published. | Prospectus on application, 


MADAME RECAMIER. 


According to many hitherto Unpublished Documents. 
By EDOUARD HERRIOT. 


2 vols. demy Svo, with Portraits, 20s. net, [Prospectus on application. 
“Throuch M. Herriot we see much more of her than we have seen before : 
he bas made illuminating use of a great variety of letters hitherto unupub- 
lished.” —Daily Chronicle. 


BPOCHS OF FRENCH HISTORY. 


pe a AND THE TRIANONS. 


y PIERRE DE NOLHAC, Direc tor of the Versailles Museum. 


With 56 Pictures ia Colour by RENE BINET. 1 vol., lés. net. 
{ Prospectus on application. 


“ History and Art may be said to be equally represented in this volume. 
M. de Nolhbac tells the story of the famous Palace ; the artist’s work forms a 
most appropriate artistic commentary.'’— Westminster Gazette, 


The FLIGHT of MARIE ANTOINETTE 


From the French of G. LENOTRE. 
1 vol. demy Svo, fully Illustrated, 10s, net. [Prospectus on application. 
“The bare story, striking as it has always been, has lacked till now a 


thousand details of scenery and persouality, which M. Lenotre happily 
supplies. No one who loves a true story uncommonly well told should neglect 


this book." —Spectator. 


THE “HARBEN LECTURES, 1906. 


MEDICAL HYGIENE. 


By ELIE METCHNIKOFF, 
Prvfessor at the Pasteur Vnastitate, Foreign Member, R. S., Copley Medalist of 
the Royal Society, 1906, 
With an Introduction by Professor RAY LANKESTER. Cloth, 2s, 6d. 
*.* Professor Metchnikoff describes in these Lectures the oxtra- 
ordinary progress made by the science of medicine in the past 
century from the point of view of hygiene. 


--s« SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
PAU L. 
By E. F. BENSON, Author of “The Angel of Pain.” 


[Fourth Impression. 
KING . MIDAS. 


By UP TON SINCL ,AIR, Author of “The Jungle.” 


LOVE’S TRILOGY. 
By PETER NANSEN. 
FOOLS RUSH IN. 
By MABY GAUNT and J. RK. ESSEX. 


THE TRAIL TOGETHER. 


By H. H. BASHFORD. 
































































































































































London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


Write for Mr. Heinemann’s Illustrated Autumn Announcement List. 





————______ 


A VISION 
OF INDIA, 


BY 


SIDNEY LOW. 





Impressions of Life, Politics, Society, and Scenery 
in our Eastern Empire. 


— 


“A book which I would respectfully recommend hon, 
Members to read.”"—Mr. Joun Mor LEY, in the House of 
Commons, July 20th, 1906. 

“ A striking picture of Indian life......clearly the result of 
much acute observation and penctrating insight.” 

—Lorp Curzon. 

“A most illuminating ‘Vision of India’ in which My. 
Sidney Low with a marvellous aptitude bas interpreted East 
to West.”—Mr. H. G. WELLs. 

“A picture of that vast continent which is at once 
harmonious and complete.’—Mr. T. P. O'Connor. 

“A living and breathing romance......a piece of enduring 
literature.’—Mr. JAmMEs Dovua.as. 

“ An excellent piece of work, showing India as it appears 
to a keen observer, whose mind has been trained in the study 
of peoples and denna Wes. aera 
With 32 pages of IMlustrations from the Author's 

Photographs, reproducing types and scenes in 
camp, town, and bungalow. 


10s. 6d. net. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & 00. 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
FIONA MACLEOD’S POSTHUMOUS WORK. 


WHERE THE FOREST 
MURMURS. 


A SERIES OF NATURE ESSAYS. 


By FIONA MACLEOD. 
Price 6s. nct; by post, 6s. 4d. 


Morning Post.—“ No other than Fiona Macleod could so have trans 
fivured Nature into dream, no other writer could have expressed with such 
unity of spirit the Celtic attitude in terms of country things. Sie finds the 
charm of the mountain in their contemplation from the valley, the forest 
most vividly itself when the twigs are bare and the mosses shrouded in snow, 
the most luminous moment of the cuckoo’s year in its tirst days of silence, 
and her love of all things greatest when they have just been taken away.” 

Daily Telegraph.—‘ There is everywhere a sense of the haunting 
mystery of the processes of the world viewed through the eyes of a simple, 
unsophisticated nature, which, from perpetual brooding upon the face of the 
deep, has caught something of the misty air and broken music of the waves 
Suggestion, rather than doctrine, is the atmosphere of the work; and ins 
certain vague, but beautiful suggestiveness, the strange but eager-hearted 
prose of this writer abounds to the very brim.” 








Published by “‘ COUNTRY LIFE,” Lrp., 20 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden; 
_ and by GEORGE NEWNES, Ltp » 7-12 Southampton Street, Strand, Ww.c, 


‘A NEW FORM OF AN OLD THEME. 


THE UNIFIED GOSPEL. 


(A Written Tetramorph.) 
By F. E. POWELL, M.A., Vicar of Sewerby, Bridlington. 


A consecutive and harmonious narrative on an entirely new arrangement. 
“Presents as in a single picture,” says Archd. Mack: urness, “the full aud 
varied details of each eveut described by the Evangelists” with immediately 
recognisable indications of the single, double, treble, or quadruple source of 
exch word ; **all tested.” Bishop of Sheffield says: “by the highest authori- 
ties.” ‘* The most practical and useful harmony which has appeared.” 
Appreciatory Notices by ony SANDAY, ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, Dr, 

Y 





* No doubt, as Archd, Wilson says, ‘ a real help to students.’ ”°—Spectator. 

* Animmense amount of loviug labour.’’—Leeds Mercury. 

* Bears many evidences of scholarship and true Christian feeling.”—Scoltsman 

Puts the ordinary reader in possession of the newer knowledge of the 
Gospels.” —Canon Hicks, 

** Adwirably printed. Gives a fresh aspect to the familiar memoirs. The 
very valuable classitied Index.”—Principal Harvie. 

Published at 8s. 6d. by H. J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Fleet Street, E.C. 
F OOK BARGAINS.—Times Ency., 35 vols., £13; Burtons 

Arabian Nights, oy £77s.; Dickens, Complete, 21 vols., 42a ; Bat tholo- 

mew’'s Gazettecr, 1904 (21a), for 12s. 6d.; Decameron, 2 vols,, extra [lustre 
tions, 34s. Catalogues free. Books bought. * Books with Coloured Plates Wanted. 
Good prices given. ~HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, Birmingbaw. 





Applications | for Covies of the SPECT. ATOR, and Communications 
«pon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 2 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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ss PITMAN’S 


Christmas Books 


READY ON THURSDAY NEXT. 
Father Benson’s New Novel 


THE SENTIMENTALISTS 


By ROBERT HUGH BENSON, Author of 
“ The Queen’s Tragedy,” “ By What Authority?” 
“The King’s Achievement,” &., &c. 6s. 


READY ON TUESDAY NEXT. 


THE 
By Mrs. CHARLES BROOKFIELD. With 
Twelve Full-page Plate Portraits. 21s. net. 


The “Cambridge Apostles” were a group of 
brilliant young men who formed an exclusively 
intellectual coterie whilst undergraduates at 
that University, and took the name of Apostles 
partly because they were twelve in number and 
partly because they were pioneers of now ideas, 
and stood, so to speak, on the frontier line of 
progress. Amongst the members of this famous 
set, nearly all of whom attained celebrity in 
after life in one direction or another, were 
Tennyson, Hallam, Monckton Milnes, Maurice, 
Kemble, Trench, John Sterling, and James 
Spedding. 


DANIEL O'CONNELL: 


HIS EARLY LIFE AND 
JOURNAL, 17905— 1802. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Explanatory 
Notes, by ARTHUR HOUSTON, K.C., LL.D. 
With Three Full-page Photogravure Illus- 
trations. 12s. 6d. net. 
“Of considerable personal interest...... It has 
the attraction which always attaches to the 
record of a great man’s intimate thoughts and 
early aspirations...... Reveals a character of 
high and sincere aims.’’—T'imes. 


ITALY OF THE ITALIANS 


By HELEN ZIMMERN. With 31 Full-page 
Plate Illustrations. 6s. net. 


“For originality in treatment this book 
probably stands alone, and as a review of 
Italian life at the present time it could not be 
bettered....... A series of vivid studies and 
pictures of the real life and civilisation of the 
eountry.”—Lady’s Pictorial. 


THE LIFE OF FROUDE 


By HERBERT PAUL, M.P. New and 
Revised Edition, with Two Photogravure 
Portraits. 16s. net. 


Mrs. BROOKFIELD th CIRCLE 


By CHARLES and FRANCES BROOKFIELD. 
New and Cheaper Edition, with Four Photo- 
gravures, 10s. 6d. net. 


ENGLAND’S PARNASSUS: 
An ANTHOLOGY of ANTHOLOGIES. 


Edited by W. GARRETT HORDER. In 
limp leather, 3s. 6d. net; in cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE CHILD OF NAZARETH 


By BENJAMIN WAUGH. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece after Tissor. 5s. net. 


THE CREED OF CREEDS 


By the Rev. F. B. MEYER, B.A. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN AND SONS, LTD., 
No. 1 AMEN CORNER, E.C. 


CAMBRIDGE APOSTLES 


PUCK OF POOK’S HILL 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Illustrated, 6s, 





PARADISE ROW; 


Or, A Broken Pieee of Old Chelsea. By REGINALD 
BLUNT. Illustrated, Medium 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Edition de Luze, limited to 110 copies, 21s. net. 


DatLy Tetroraru.— This charming and picturesquely-written 
monograph.” 


HIGHWAYS & BYWAYS 
IN BERKSHIRE. 


By JAMES E. VINCENT. With Illustrations by F. L. 


Griees. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 








VOL. It. NOW READY. 
A HISTORY OF THE 
INQUISITION OF SPAIN. 


By HENRY CHARLES LEA, LL.D. Im 4 vols. Vol. IL, 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





The Rt. Hon. GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P. 


RONSARD & LA PLEIADE. 


With Selections from their Poetry and some Translations in 
the Original Metres. By GEORGE WYNDHAM. Extra 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





THE LOWER NIGER 
AND ITS TRIBES. 


By Major ARTHUR GLYN LEONARD. With a Map, 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. [ Tuesday. 








THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


SCIENTIFIC LECTURES. 


By the Right Hon. Lord AVEBURY, P.C., D.C.L., &c. 8vo, 
6s. net. 


ON MUNICIPAL AND NATIONAL 
TRADING. 


By the Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY. 8vo, 5s. net. 


PROTECTIVE & PREFERENTIAL 
IMPORT DUTIES. 


By A. C. PIGOU, M.A., F.S.S., Author of “The Principles 
and Methods of Industrial Peace.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 








CROME’S ETCHINGS. 


A Catalogue and an Supettine, with Some Account of his 
Pictures. By H. 8S. THEOBALD, M.A. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 








SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
COLOUR PRINTS. 


An Essay on Certain Stipple Engravers and their Work in 
Colour. By JULIA FRANKAU. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE MAKING OF THE 
CRIMINAL. 


By CHAS. E. B. RUSSELL, Author of “Manchester Boys,” 
and L. M. RIGBY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
[ Tuesday. 


THE WONDER CHILDREN. 


Their Quests and Curious Adventures. By CHARLES J. 
BELLAMY. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 6s, 








Macmilian’s lilustrated Catalogue post-free on application. 





MACMILLAN and CO,, Ltd, London. 
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Smith, Elder, & Co.'s New Books 


POPU LAR 6/- R 6/- NOVE LS. 


First Large Impression sold out. 
Second Impression Ready on Monday, 


SIR NIGEL. 
A. CONAN DOYLE. 


With 8 Illustrations by ARTHUR TWIDLE. 


SCOTSMAN.—“Abounds in situations that evoke surpriso 
and admiration at the freshness and ingenuity of their 
author’s invention, excite a glowing sympathy with dcecds 
of bravery, and stimulate serious reficction by their 
impressive presentment of bygone horrors of war. His- 
torical romance, like most things that become fashionabie, 
is always in danger of being too much prettified; but so 
powerful a book as this maintains its best traditions, and, 
while it gives good entertainment, must always rank high 
as a documont of serious and studious art.” 


SIR JOHN CONSTANTINE. 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH (“Q”). 
SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 
Daily Telegraph.—“ Really a splendid book, for the adventures 
are those of living people, full of humanity and humour,” 


THE OLD COUNTRY: 


A ROMANCE. By HENRY NEWBOLT. 
SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 
Spectator.—* Mr. Newbolt reads his countrymen an eloquent 
Jesson, none the less profound because it is decked with all the 

graces of romance.’ 


A STORY OF THE REFORM BILL. 


CHIPPINGE 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
Truth.—* One of the most celightful novels we have read this 
season.” 





VUST PUBLISHED. WITH A FRONTISPIECE. Crown 8vo, ts 


OUR HERITAGE THE SEA. 


By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.C.S., 
Author of * The Craise « of the Cachalot,” &e. 


JUST pupusnaD.—Larz re "post Svo, 1s. Gd. net. 


THE NEW PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY. 


A Series of Popular Essays on Physical and Chemical 
Subjects. 
By W. A. SHENSTONE, F.RS, 


Senior Science Master in Clifton College, Author of “A Text Rook of 
snengenie: Chemistry,” ‘‘ The Life and Work of Justus Von Liebig,” &e. 


ON NOVEMBER 27th, 


THE GREAT DAYS OF VER- 


SAILLES: Studies from Court Life in the Later Years of 
Louis XIV. By G. F. BRADBY, With Illustrations, small 
demy Svyo, 10s, 6d. net 


RICHARD IIl.: his Life and Character 


Reviewed in the Light of Recent Research. by Sir 
CLEMENTS ht, MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.S., Author of “The 


READY 





Life of the Great Lord ['airfax,” “ The Fighting Veres,” &c. 
With a Portrait of Richard ILI. and a Map, small demy 8vo, 
10s. Gd, net 


THE RISE AND DECLINE OF 


THE NETHERLANDS: a Political and Economic 
History and a Study in Practical Statesmanship. By J. 
ELLIS BARKER, Author of “ Modern Germany : her Political 
and Economic Problems, her Ambitious, and the Causes of her 
Success.” Small demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 





London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


BICKERS & SON’S AUTUMN LIST 


MEMOIRS OF 
COUNT DE GRAMONT, 


By ANTHONY COUNT HALILTON. 
Edited by ALLAN FEA 
112 Illustrations in Photogravure Half-Toue, 1 vol. demy 8yo, 
15s. net. _ 
*,* This is the First Edition of the Gramont Memoirs which has 
been thoroughly Illustrated with Reproductions of Original 
Yuintings and Miniatures. Many of them are hitherto Une 
published. Mr, Fea has been very careful in the selection of 
them. 





OCCASIONAL PAPERS, 


Dramatical and Historical. 
By H. B. IRVING. Imperial 16mo, 3s. 6d. net. 


“We doubt, indeed, if there is any other living actor who 
could speak with so much knowledge upon the literature aud 
architectonics of his art The volume closes with some studies 
in criminal motive conducted with all the author’s familiar incisive. 
ness and rich picturesque romanticism.”—Daity 'l'eLecrapru. 

“His literary instinct is of as rare an order as his histrionio 
capacity, and his knowledge of the eighteenth-century stage is a3 
complete as his critical faculty is unerring.”—Daity Matt. 

“'Theso stimulating and keenly intellectual eh 


DAPHNE. 
By R. CAVENDISH. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 6s. 
This First Novel gives a most interesting picture of life in 
the Argentine. Mr. Cavendish, whu has lived there a great part 
of hia lise, is well qualified for the task, 








** 
* 





THE 
FAIRY GODMOTHER - IN - LAW: 
And other Verses. 
By OLIVER HERFORD. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Herford is delicious.”—Tripuns. 


TELLING BIBLE STORIES. 
By L. S. HOUGHTON. 
With an Introduction by Rev. T. T. MUNGER, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


“Should bo an invaluable aid to parents.”—Scorsman. 
“ Mrs, Houghton’s volume will be found a most valuable help, 
and we warmly recommend it.”—-SprecraTor. 


A BOOK OF THE HEAVENLY 
BIRTHDAYS. 
_ ie me eg 
New Edition (4th). Crown 8vo, 4s. Gd. net. 


THE RUSSIAN GRANDMOTHER'S 


WONDER TALES. 
By L. S.. HOUGHTON. 
Iastrated by W. T. BENDA. 


*.* A mine of folk-lure and fairy tales of South Slaconia,— 
recalling with a racial difference, now Uncle Remus, now Grimm 
and Perrault, and now the Arabian Nights. 











Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 





DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OF JOHN EVELYN. 


Edited by WM. BRAY. 
With a Life & Bibliography by HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. 


In 4 demy 8vo. vols. with numerous Illustrations in 
Photogravure and Half-tone, £2 2s. net. 


“ Handsome in form, excellently illustrated, and it is prefaced 
by a clear and simple life by Mr. Wheatley.”—Srucrator. 

“This edition is all that could be desired. Mr. Wheatley’s 
memoir is comprehensive and scholarly.”—Tripune. 

“I'he bi-centenary of Evelyn’s death has produced a revival of 
public interest in the diarist. Several new editions, are either 
issued or promised of which Mr. Wheatley’s ‘ Diary of John 
Evelyn’ is the most notable.”—ATHENnaAUM. 


N.B.—In this edition the original spelling is retained. 





OF ALL SOOKSELLERS AnD LIBRARIANS, 


——$—$—— 





London: BICKERS & SON. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S NEW BOOKS. 





CAPT. F. S. BRERETON’S FAMOUS STORIES 


The TIMES says: 
Brereton.” The BOOKMAN says: 


at Christmas, which Henty and Kingston used to be a jew years ago.” 


“The mantle of Henty seems to have descended on Captain 
‘* Captain Brereton hay become the * stand-by ’ 


The GRAPIJIIC 


says: ‘*4 writer who runs Mr. Menty very close in the art of writing exciting 


stories is Captain F, S, Brereton, 
to write of deeds of valour,” 


ROGER THE BOLD. 


A Tale of the Conquest of Mexico. 


Illustrated by STANLEY L. WOOD. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 6s. 





Himself a soldier, he thoroughly wnderstands how 


WITH ROBERTS TO CANDAHAR. 


A Tale of the Third Afghan War. 


Illustrated by W. RAINEY, RI. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
olivine édges, 5s. 





PREVIOUS VOLUMES UNIFORM WiTH ABOVE. 


A KNIGHT OF ST. JOHN. 


Malta. 6s. 


The Siege of 


WITH THE DYAKS OF BORNEO. The | 


Head-Hunters of Borneo, 


FOES OF THE RED COCKADE. The 


French Revolution, 


A SOLDIER OF JAPAN. The Russo-Japanese 


War. 5s. 
A HERO OF LUCKNOW. The Indian | 
Mutiny. 5s. 
IN THE GRIP OF THE MULLAH. Adven- | 


ture in Somaliland, 5s. 


N.B.—Captain Brereton’s ‘‘ A Soldier of Japan” 


THE DRAGON OF PEKIN. The 


Revolt. 5s. 


ONE OF THE FIGHTING SCOUTS. 


Guerilla Warfare in South Africa. 5s. 


| UNDER THE SPANGLED BANNER. [he 


Spanish-American War. 


AL GALLANT GRENADIER. The 
IN. “THE KING’S SERVICE. 


Ireland. 5s. 


| Wirth RIFLE AND BAYONET. The Boer 


Boxer 





Crimean 


Cromwell in 


was the most success‘ul pomn? book last Christmas 





A NEW WRITER FOR BOYS. 
By ALEXANDER MACDONALD, F.R.GS. 


THE LOST EXPLORERS. 


A Story of the Trackless Desert. 


Illustrated by ARTHUR H. BUCKLAND. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
rape olivine edges, 6s. 





By HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 


ACROSS THE SPANISH MAIN. 


A-Tale of Adventure. 





Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth e cng, olivine edges, 5s. 





BY ROSA MULHOLLAND (LADY GILBERT). 


OUR SISTER MAISIE. Illustrated by G. Demain 


HAMMOND, R.I. Large crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt top, 6s. 
BY BESSIE MARCHANT. 


A GIRL OF THE FORTUNATE ISLES. Illustrated 


by PAUL HARDY. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, vlivine edges, 3s. 6d 


CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF HENTY’S MASTERPIECE 


WITH CLIVE IN MOA 


or, The Beginnings of an Empire. 
ILLUSTRATED. NEW EDITION, 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges. 
Uniform with the above. Price 3s. 6d, 


UNDER WELLINGTON’S COMMAND. A Tale of the Penin- 


sular War. LIlustrated by Wat Pacer. 


BOTH SIDES THE BORDER. A Tale of Hotspur and Glen- 


dower. Illustrated by Ratru Peacock. 


CONDEMNED AS A NIHILIST. 


Siberia. Illustrated by Wat Pacer. 


3s. 6d. 3s. 6d 


A Story of Escape from 











BLACKIE’S NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


BY ETHEL F, HEDDLE. 


GIRL COMRADES. Illustrated by G. Demain 


HAMMOND, R.I. Large crown Svo, cloth elegant, gilt top, 6s. 
BY ETHEL F. HEDDLE. 


AN ORIGINAL GIRL. Illustrated. 


cloth elegant, olivine edges. New Edition. 3s, 6d. 


Crown 8vo, 





THE CHILD'S CHRISTMAS. 


Pictured by CHARLES ROBINSON. 
With Text by EVELYN SHARP. 


Large 4to, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 6s. net. 


BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL 


THIRD YEAR OF ISSUE. 
Picture boards, 3s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edyes, 5s 
A handsome volume of 192 pages, with over 150 Illustrations 
including 40 pages in full Colours. 








Pageant of Elizabethan Poetry 


Edited, with an Introduction, by ARTHUR SYMONS. 
Crown 8vo, sumptuously bound quarter vellum, 6s. net. 


“The result is a magnificently representative collection of 
lyrical voices from an age peculiarly rich in such. This book is 





certainly a thing of beanty.”—Duily Yeleqraph. 


LA FRANCE MONARCHIQUE. 


Scenes de fa Vie Nationale dopuis fe 12me au 19me Siecie 
recueiilies des Memoires Contemporains. 

By G. H. POWELL, B.A., and 0. B. POWELL, B.A. 

Demy $vo, elegantly hous 1 in cloth gilt, 63. net. 

“ An excellent feature of the book is the series of brief intro- 
ductions to the authors represented. Admirably written, they 
are touched with true characterisation. and. pleasantly flavoured 
with anecdote. ‘La France Monarchique’ is certainly a re- 
markable book.” — Westminster Gazette. 





N.B.—Messrs. BLACKIE & SONS, Ltd., will bo pleased to send post-free a Set of their Catalogues, beautifully printed 


in Colours, on Art 


Paper by return. 





BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 


50 OLD BAILEY, E.C. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & C0,’S LIST 
A BOOK OF BALLAD STORIES. 


MARY MACLEOD. Introduction by Professor Dowpzn. 


ions by A. G. Wauxzr, Sculptor. 
printed on superfine paper, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Large crown 8vo, 


**Should uke & high place. Jp his work the most famous ballads 


have been to prose so s 


nd have been so artistically 


a 
illustrated, that it forms a volume to be highly prized. An excellent 
gift book.”—Standard. 


New Edition of Mary Macleod's other Popular Works, 
uniform with the above (cloth, gilt, 6.) :— 


The Shakespeare 
Story Book. 


With Intreduction by SIDNEY LEE. 
IBusteated by Gorpoy Browne. 
**Miss Macleod has followed the 
plot more closely than Mary and 
Charles Lamb, and a charming 
book of stories is the result.” 
—Truth, 


“ Mr. Gordon Browne's illustrations 


Stories from the 
Faerie Queene. 
With Introduction by JOHN H. 
HALES. 

Mastrated by A. G. Watezn. 


“ Miss Mary Macleod has performed 
a dangerous and difficult task with 
taste and discretion.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 
** Without exception the most ad- 
mirable book of the kind which we 





have seen,” — Mercury. 


add another charm toa very attractive 
rah [3rd edition. 


book.”’—Spectator. [4th editron. 
The Book of King 
Arthur and his 
Noble Knights. 
Stories from “Morte Darthur.” 
Introduction by JOHN W. HALES. 
Illustrated by A. G, WALKER. 
“*An admirable piece of work.” 


—Athenzum, 
“The Arthurian legends have never 
been told in — fashion than in 
this altogether charming volume.” 
— Queen. 
fard edition, 
By “BROWN LINNET.” 


AND With numerous [Illustrations by 
Gorpon Browne, R.I. 
TOM CAT. Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

**A real children’s book of the best kind, appealing irresistibly 
to a child's love of animals. The flustrations are simply eharming.” 


—Morning Leader. 
“These journe are described with an originality and imagination 


which makes the charming—even to grown-up ers,” — Word. 
[Already a Second Edition is in the press, 


THE 


A New Volume RAILWAY CHILDREN. 

by By Mrs. E. NESBIT. Illustrated by 

Cuas. E. Brock. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 

E. NESBIT. 6s. Uniform with “Oswald Bastable, 
and others.” 

“ A fragrant and sweet story. It would be indeed difficult to find one better 

guitel for ing round the nursery fire or one which boys or girls alike 


ng 
would more enjoy.”--Athenzum, 


**Mrs. Nesbit has never written a better story than “The Railway 
Children.”—Punch. 
** Quite worthy of the late Mrs. Ewing's best.”—Church Times. 


MR. E. V. LUCAS'S NEW VOLUME FOR CHILDREN. 


FORGOTTEN TALES OF LONG 
AGO 


* 

Selected and Edited with Introduction by E. V. LUCAS. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and Title-Page, besides numerous 
Black-and-W hite Illustrations by F. D. Beprorp. Large cr. 
8vo, printed on superfine paper, cloth, gilt top, 6s. ; calf, 10s. 6d. 


LEGENDS AND FAIRY TALES 
OF NORTH CORNWALL. 


By ENYS TREGARTHEN, Author of “The Piskey Purse,” &c. 

With numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. net. 

Mr. Howard Fox, an authority on Cornish folk-lore, has contributed an 

Introduction, The tales are very quaint, and are specially interestiug as 

representing a phase of life that is rapidly passing away, and of which no 
trace will soon be left. 


WHY WHY 


THE 


Ww. n ERYCE GOLDEN ASTROLABE 


and Tilustrated by A. S. Boyp. 


H. de VERE Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Of special interest at the present ti d largel 
STACPOOLE. tunel ¢o fact. p me and largely 
“ 


Rousing and breezily written.""— Outlook. 
s Retegts, te ase numerous and fascinating, and the style distinctly 


graphic.”— 
By M. H. CORNWALL-LEGH. 


THE 
Tilustrated by Eva Roos. 


HAPPY- 
Large crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 64d. 


- 
GO “Every character lives A fresh humour takes 


LUCKIES. the place of the usual sentimentality, much to the 


delight of the reader,”’—Truth, 


WELIS GARDNER, DARTON and 00., Ltd,, London. 





Among the many Articles of interest to Lovers of Coy 
Pursuits, Sport, and Natwral History in the Ourpey 
Number of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


are the following :— 


THE CALENDAR OF A TREE. 
THE GROUND ASH PAPERS.—VI. 


Zoo. By RotrHeran Hurst. 
A VISIT TO THE DOGGER BANK FLEET.—II, 
THE FENCES OF IRISH HUNTING COUNTRIES, 


By “MAINTOP.” 
UNWRITTEN LAWS IN SPORT. 


THE OLYMPIA MOTOR SHOW. 


ARUNDELL WHATTON. Illustrated. 
SOME BELVOIR SIRES. Illustrated. 
AUTUMN GRAYLING. 


RHODESIA: a Country for the Hunter and 
Farmer. Illustrated. 


TOMATO-GROWING FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
Illustrated, 


THREE NEW FARMING’ BOOKS. 


CouNTIES.” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR :—The Sports of 
Cumberland Dale—The Chinese Joss Flower—A Raven and a 
Dog—Moose-Hunting in Canada—Dundee’s Helmet—Kindergarten 
Parties—Country Methods of Reckoning Time. 


Sunday at tho 


By the Rey, 


By “ Hour 


Portrait of the Week: The EARL OF CREWE. 


Letters on Country Subjects. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre. 
spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For all 
letters judged interesting enough to be published, payment 
will be made unless tt is requested that they may be inserted 
free. 

Subjects which will be regarded as of interest are anything, 
practically, to do with the Country. Natural History, Old 
Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, Facts of 
Interest to Horse-Lovers, Shooting Men, JFishermen, 
Gardeners, Automobilists; Good Sporting Stories, Hints 
for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Country-House Owners— 
practically anything, in fact, of interest to lovers of, or 
dwellers in, the country. Letters should be short and 
concise. From 200 to 400 words is a good length, but 
shorter letters will be published. 

Letters may be accompanied by photographs, which, if 
published, will be paid for as usual. All letters for which 
remuneration is sought should be written on one side of the 
paper only, and should always be accompanied by the name 
and address of the sender (not necessarily for publication). 
They should also be clearly marked Country in the left-hand 
top corner of the sheet of paper on which they are written. 
If not marked Country, it will be taken for granted that 
remuneration is not expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, ‘* The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.¢. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents’, price 6d. weekly ; or it may be 
obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentie:7:2"," 
4 and 5 Dean Street, 
Holborn, W.C. 
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FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO FIELD-MARSHAL 


By Field-Marshal Sir EVELYN WOOD, V.C., G.C.B. 
FOURTH EDITION.—With 3 Portraits, 7 Illustrations, and 13 Maps, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. net. 


These most delightful and valuable volumes.”— Yorkshire Post. 

«A book which presents the whole man, and could hardly be surpassed in depth and variety of interest.”— Vanity Fair. 
“Every page bears the imprint of its writer’s sunny disposition.” — World. 

« His work is fit to take its place beside the autobiographies of Lord Roberts and Lord Wolseley.” —Speaker. 


KINDLY WRITE TO MESSRS. METHUEN 
eee me 8 = r ’ aor. ae 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
WILLIAM BLAKE. By Laurence Brivyon. 


In 2 vols. 
royal 4to, £1 ‘ls. net. 
Vol, L—ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BOOK OF JOB. 

This fine book is a study of Blake, the man, the poet, and the artist. It 
contains all Blake's fine illustrations of the Book of Job reproduced in photo- 
gravure, the full size of the originals. Mr. Binyon has devoted many years to 
the study of Blake’s career and influence, and he approaches his subject with 


the fullest sympathy. 
Translated b 


VELAZQUEZ. By A. DE BERUETE. 


Hvex E. Pornter, With over 90 Illustrations, wide royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
net. [Classics of Art. 


THE ART OF THE GREEKS. By H. B. Watters. 
With over 100 Plates, wide royal Svo, 12s. 6d. net. [Classics of Art, 
‘Exhaustive, sound, and beautifully illustrated.’’—Birmingham Daily Post, 


SECOND EDITION, 


GARRICK AND HIS CIRCLE. By Mrs. CLEMENT 
Parsons. With 36 Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8xo, 12s. 6d. net. 
“ We do not know of any writer since Forster who has so admirably built 
up a vivid and consistent picture of the past.” —Liverpool Daily Courier. 


THE POLITICAL THOUGHT OF PLATO AND 
ARISTOTLE. By E. Barker, M.A., late Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

The history of political thought in Greece to its culmination in Aristotle. 


THE COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHER. By R. CuiLp 


Barter. With over 100 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 
“One of the most useful and learned works on photography.” 
— Westminster Gazette. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE NATION. By the Right 
Hon. Sit Jonw Gorst. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. ned. 
“ The contribution of a statesman.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ No one interested in child life can aiford to ignore this book.” 


—Shefield Telegraph. 
THIRD EDITION. 


CHARLES DICKENS. By G. K. Cuesterton. With 2 
Portraits, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“It isall excellent writing...... A delightfully aneonventional book.”"—Punch. 
“ Mr, Chesterton has produced a book of extraordinary interest.” 
—Daily News. 


THE LETTERS OF WILLIAM BLAKE, together with 
. Life by Freperice TatHaM. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by A. G. B, Bussett. With 12 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. Gd. net. 

This highly important collection contains nearly all the extant letters of 

William Blake, including a Life which has never before been published. 

“ The biography is invaluable as a first-hand account.”—Datly Telegraph, 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE HYGIENE OF MIND. By T. 8. CLousron, M.D. 
[ilustrated, 7s. Od. net. 
* We have never read a book in which the great requirements of humanity, 
sincerity, and wide knowledge are more happily blended.”—Morning Post, 


THOMAS A KEMPIS, HIS AGE AND BOOK. By 


J. E.G. ps Montmorescy. With 24 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
SECOND EDITION. 


QUEEN LOUISA OF PRUSSIA. By Mary M. Morrar. 


With 20 Ilustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
* Miss Moffat has told the story of a beautiful life beantifully,”—Standard. 


NELSON’S LADY HAMILTON. By E. Hatiam Moor- 
uovse. With over 40 Portraits, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“A wonderful story told with all the verve and swing of a novel.” 
Sheffield Telegraph, 
“It is harmonious and true to life.”"—Daily Chronicle, 


ST. CATHERINE OF SIENA AND HER TIMES. 
By the Author of “ Mademoiselle Mori.” With 28 Mustrations, demy 8vo, 
7s 6d, net. 

“An extraordinary vivid account of the saint and hertimes. She is depicted 
with the imagination of the poet, and the judgment of the historian.” 


~ Tribune. 
THE DOMESDAY INQUEST. 


By AboLpuus BaLLarn, 
B.A., LL.B, With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

[ Antiquary’s Books, 
An account of Domesday Book and the various terms used therein, 


PARISH LIFE IN MEDIAVAL ENGLAND. By Assor 


Gasquet, O.S.B. With many Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. [Antiquary's Books. 
“Anch mine of well-presented iuformation.”— World. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE MIRROR OF THE SEA. By Jossrm Conran, 


Author of “ The Nigger of the Narcissus.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“We should like to see its distribution among the Island people ordered by 


the State.”—Timee, 
SECOND EDITION. 


A WANDERER IN LONDON. By E. V. Lucas. With 
52 Illustrations, of which 16 are in Colour by Nextson Dawson. Cr. 8vo, 6s, 
“ Mr. Lucas chats always with knowledge, insight, and humour.”— World, 
“A reasonably comprehensive and delightfully peculiar survey.” 
—Athenzum. 


A LITTLE BROTHER TO THE BIRDS. By F. W. 


Waetpon, With 15 Illustrations. Large crown 8yvo, 6s. 
The life of St. Francis for children. 


FOR THEIR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


— 


THE LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By 


Granam Batrour. A New, Revised, and Cheaper Edition in one volume. 
With a Portrait, crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 
Uniform with “ Vailima Letters” and “The Letters of Robert Louis 
Stevensop to his Family and Friends.” 


A CHILD’S LIFE OF CHRIST. By Mrs. Percy 


DeakMeR. With 8 Illustrations in Colour by E. Fortescue Brickpate. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE CHILD IN ART. By Marcarer CARPENTER. 
With over 50 IMustrations, large crown 8vo, 6s. 
An attempt to sketch the history of the use of the child in Art, 
SECOND EDITION. 


HILLS AND THE SEA. By Hmarre Betxoc, M.P. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A delightful book; a book to be read lingeringly.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“ Graceful, clever thoughts, phrased delicately and melliftuously. ” 
—Morning Leader. 


AIMS AND IDEALS IN ART. By Georcr CLAusEN, 
A.R.A. With 32 Illustrations, 5s. net. 
“The lectures recall, in their sanity and stimulating power, in their clear 
and temperate style, their great example, Reynolds.”"— Times. 


THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF ST. FRANCIS. Newly 
Translated by Wirt1am Herwoop. With an Introduction by A. G. F. 
Hows, and 40 Illustrations from Italian Painters. Demy 8ve, 5s. net. 

Another edition of this book is also ready in Messrs. Methuen’s *‘ Library 
of Devotion.” Small pott 8vo, 2s. ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE. By E. V. Lvcas. 


8vo, 5s. 
This is uniform with ‘‘ The Open Road”’ and *‘ The Friendly Town,” 


Fcap. 


“The musings of an agile and generous imagination could hardly be more 
adequately and delicately phrased.’’— Morning Leader. 


LIFE AFTER LIFE; or, Have We Lived Before? . By 
Evstace Mines, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, net. 
The author states the theory simply, not as a proved certainty, but as a 
useful idea to assume and live by. 


LOVE’S LABOUR'S LOST. By Wititam Srakespeare. 


Edited by H. C. Hart. Demy 8vo, 2s, 64. net. [Arden Shakespeare. 


THE HEALTH OF THE SCHOOL CHILD. By W. 
L. Macsenzrr, M.D. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
This small volume is a popular and practical contribution to the hygienic 
and medical supervision of schools and school children, 


KINGS IN BABYLON: a 


Bucktox, Author of “ Eager Heart.” 


NEW NOVELS 


SEVENTH EDITION, 


THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. By Roserr Hicnens, 
Author of ** The Garden of Allah.” Crown Svo, 6s. 

“ He brings so delicate a taste, so careful an observation of types, so fine a 
feeling for form and colour, and a technique so easy and accomplished that he 
holds us always bound by the spell of his artistry.”— Punch, 

SEVENTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
7 r 

THE GUARDED FLAME. By W. B. Maxwetn. 6s. 

* Lifelike but not commonplace ; exact, but exalted,”—Times, 

“ Finely written, and fe}l of power and thought.”—Graphic, 

THIRD EDITION. 

THE CAR OF DESTINY, and its Errand in Spain. By 
C. N. and A. M, Wituiamson, Authors of “The Lightning Conductor,” 
&c. Illustrated, crown 8vo, ts. 

An absorbing story of love and romance m a motor-car in Spain, 

* Frankly and delightfully romantic.’’—Standard, 

THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 

LISTENER’S LURE. By E. V. Lucas. Crown &vo, 6s. 

“Mr. Lucas has done a very original and delightful thing.” —Tribunea, 

*“ Mr. Lucas's first novel is a pure delight.” — Daily Chronicle. 

“Remarkable for its skill and refinement.’’"— Westminster Gazette, 

** Admirable fare, delicately served.”—Daily News. 


THE FIRST CLAIM. By M. Hamitron, Author of 
“Cut Lanrels.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 

** A novel which no woman will read without emotion.” — Scotsman, 

“This is a remarkable book. The characters are so real; their positions so 

clear and impressive.”—-Morning Leader. 

SECOND EDITION. 

THE LADDER TO THE STARS. By Jane H. Fiyp- 
Later, Author of “‘ The Green Graves of Balgowrie.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ A fine story, showing an appreciative knowledge of humanity.”—Tribune. 

“ An interesting, well-written story, showing real cleverness.” 


—Daily Telegraph. 
FOURTH EDITION. 


Drama. By Atice M. 


Crown 8vo, Is, net. 





| 


THE WICKHAMSES. By W. Perr Ringe. 6s. 

* Human and irresistibly diverting.”—Daily Graphic. 

“ The humour seems to belong to the characters and not to the author.” 
—Daily News. 





METHUEN and OO. 36 


Essex Street, 


Strand, W.C., 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & COS STANDARD BOOKs. 


SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Aceon 


sion of James I. tothe Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603- 
crown 8vo, 5s. net each. +i. 10 Tu 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649. 4 vols. crown 8yvo, 5s. net each. 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTE 


AND PROTECTORATE, 1649-1656. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. ‘net each, 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ENG. 


LAND. With 378 Tilustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. 








LORD MACAULAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


THE ALBANY EDITION. In TWELVK VOLUMES, gilt lettered, 
with half-flat back. Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each volume 
(sold separately). 

Vols. 1.-VIL. Sa - ENGLAND FROM THE ACCESSION OF 


Vols. VII.-X. ESSAYS AND BIOGRAPHIES. 
Vols. XI.-XII. SPEECHES, LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, &., and INDEX. 
Each Volume contains a Portrait specially prepared for this Edition. 


LORD MACAULAY’S WORKS AND LIFE. 


POPULAR EDITION. FIVE VOLUMES. Price 2s. 6d. each Volume. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM 


THE ACCESSION OF JAMES II. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. 


ESSAYS AND LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 
MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS,SPEECHES 


AND POEMS, 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD 


MACAULAY. By Sir G, O. TREVELYAN, Bart. 


The Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 5 vols. cr. 8yo, 


Perniop I.—MEDIAZVAL MONARCHY. A.D. 449-1485. 4s. 6d, 
PERIOD II.—PERSONAL MONARCHY. 1485-1688. 5s. 

PERIOD III —CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY. 1689-1837. 7s. 6d. . 
PERIOD IV.—THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY. 1837-1880. 6s. 
PERIOD V.—IMPERIAL REACTION: VICTORIA. 1880-1901. 4s. ¢d, 


MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D. 
A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, from 


the Great Schism to the Sack of Rome, 1378-1527. 6 vols. crown 8¥o0, i 
net each. , 


JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 


CABINET EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 
POPULAR EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 38. 6d. each. 


THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND IN THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 8 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. 64. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 

PRESENTATION EDITION. With 5 Photogravure Plates and 16 other Illus- 
trations, large crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF| OCEANA ; or, England and 


ERASMUS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. her Colonies. With 9 Illustrations, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF MANDELL 


CREIGHTON. D.D., Oxon. and Camb., sometime Bishop of Lon lon, By bt 
WIFE. With 2 Photogravure Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 10s. 6d, net, 


Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. HENDERSON. 
STONEWALL JACKSON AND THE 


AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. With 2 Portraits and 33 Maps and Plans, 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. net. 


JOHN STUART MILL. 
A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


THE DIVORCE OF 
CATHERINE OF ARAGON. Crown 
Svo, 3a, 6d, 

THE SPANISH STORY 
OF THE ARMADA, and other 
Fesays, Historical and Descriptive. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE COUNCIL of TRENT 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


CASAR : a Sketch. Crown 


8vo, 38. 6d. 


crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THOMAS CARLYLE: a 
History of his Life. 1795-1835, 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. ; 1834-1881, 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. 


SELECTIONS FROM 
THE WRITINGS OF JAMES 
ANTHONY FROUDE. Edited by 
P. 8. 
3s. 6d 


THE TWO CHIEFS OF 


ALLEN, M.A. Crown 8vo, 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


POPULAR EDITION. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY OF CIVILISATION IN 


7 eee FRANCE, SPAIN, AND SCOTLAND. 3 vols. crown 8v0, 
10s, 6d. 


PETER M. ROGET. 


THE ENGLISH IN THE 
WEST INDIES; or, The Bow of 
Ulysses. With 9 ITilustratiens, 
crown 8y0, 2s. ; boards, 26. 6d. cloth. 


THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas 
and Assist in Literary Composition. By PETER MARK ROGET, M.D., F.B.S. 
Recomposed throughout, Enlarged and Improved partly from the Author's 
Notes, and with a full Index, br the Author’s Son, JoHN Lewis RoGzt, 
NEW EDITION (1901). Crown 8vo, 9s. net. 


DUNBOY: an Irish Romance of 
the Eighteenth Century. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 





WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 8 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and IL, 1700-1760, 36s.; Vols. IIT. 
and IV., 1760-1784, 36s.; Vols. V. and VI., 1781-1793, 368.; Vols. VII. and 
VIIL., 1793-1800, 36s. 


CA — — — 
DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
CABINET EDITION. 2 vols. crown Svo, 10s. net, 


LEADERS OF PUBLIC OPINION IN 


IRELAND: Flood, Grattan, O'Connell. New Edition, greatly Enlarged and 
Rewritten, and with a New Introduction (1903), 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net. 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, from 


Augustus to Charlemagne. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND IN- 


FLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE MAP of LIFE: Conduct and Character. | 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


GEORGE G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc. 


FOURTH EDITION, REVISED THROUGHOUT AND GREATLY 
EXTENDED (1903). 


HANDBOOK OF COMMERCIAL GEO- 


GRAPHY. With 37 Mapsand 6 Diagrams, 8vo, lis. net. 


7 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. IRELAND. 


W. H. WILKINS. 
MRS. FITZHERBERT AND GEORGE IV. 


With 57 Portraits and other Illustrations, 2 vols., 8vo, 36s. 


A QUEEN OF TEARS: Caroline Matilda, 


Queen of Denmark and Norway, and Princess of Great Britain and 
Ireland. With Portraits (2 Photogravures) and 47 other Iustrations, 


2 vols., 8vo, 36s. 
THE LOVE OF. AN UNCROWNED 


QUEEN : oe Dorothea, Consort of George I., and her Correspondence 
with Philip Christopher, Count Kénigsmarck, With 24 Portraits and 
other Illustrations, Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 


CAROLINE THE ILLUSTRIOUS, Queen- 


Consort of George II., and some time Queen-Regent : a Study of Her Life 
and Time, With 42 Portraits and other Illustrations, 8vo. 12s, 6d, net. 








LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., .89 Paternoster Row, Lundon,. E.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & COS LIST. 


SOSSHOSOHOHSHOOSOSCOCESELOCESOSOCELEOEES 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON MONDAY NEXT, 


With 6 Photogravure Portraits and 21 Half-Tone Illustrations 


(including 15 Portraits), 


2 vols. 8vo, 24s. net, 


GEORGE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 


A Memoir of his Private Life based on the Journals 


and Correspondence of 


Edited by EDGAR SHEPPARD, C.V.O., 


His Royal Highness. 


D.D., 


Sub-Dean of His Majesty’s Chapels Royal. 


PHOTOGRAVURE PLATES. 


Vol. I. 
f.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE AT THE AGE 
OF 18. 
HRH. PRINCESS VICTORIA. 
H.R.H. PRINCE GEORGE OF CAMBRIDGE IN 
EARLY YOUTH. 





Vol. Il. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE (1903). 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE AND PRINCE 
EDWARD OF SAXE-WEIMAR (1901). 


H.R.H. AUGUSTA, DUCHESS OF CAMBRIDGE. 











LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE FIRST EARL OF DURHAM (1792-1840). 


By STUART J. REID. 


With 17 Photogravure Plates, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. net. 


STANDARD.—“It has been left for Mr. Stuart Reid to fill a gap in our biographical literature, and to place io its true 


mrspective an interesting personality. 


The task could hardly have been better done...... He uses the materials placed at his 


disposal with judgment and economy, and he has the true biographical instinct.” 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ The full story has hitherto been known only to those who have followed it in the Biue-books and 
‘Ilansards’ of the time. But now Mr. Stuart Reid, a trained biegrapher of this period, has undertaken to tell it with the help of 


the family documents in the possession of the Lambtons... 
more clearly a martyr to duty than the first Earl of Durham.” 





The history of England does not contain the records of one who was 


PERSONAL AND LITERARY LETTERS OF ROBERT FIRST 
EARL OF LYTTON. 


Edited by LADY BETTY BALFOUR. 


With 8 ‘Portraits, &c, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ The life of her father, edited by Lady Betty Balfour, must be pronounced at once, by critics who 
prize true biography, to be not only a rare example of its best form, but a collection of belles-lettres rich in personal charm and of 
permanent importance. Not once in a generation is English literature augmented by a book like it.” 

ATHENZUM.—“ Lady Betty Balfour was not born a Lytton for nothing. She has a style, and her reading has been wide. Not 
content with stringing her father’s letters together with the usual matter-of-fact commentary, she has thrown into her narrative 
much literary and personal feeling ; and in several passages, notably in a description of a stay with him in Italy, she attains genuine 


eloquence.” 


— ee —_ 





HOMER AND HIS AGE. 
With 8 Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

*.* The argument in this book is that the Tumeric Epics pres ont 
an historical unity ; a bright, complete, and harmonious picture of a 
single age, probably a brief age, in its political, legal, avcial, and 
religious aspects, in its customs, and in its military equipment, 


NEW EDITION, REVISED THROUGHOUT. 


SELECTED EPIGRAMS FROM THE GREEK 
ANTHOLOGY. Edited, with Revised Text, Translation. Introduction, 
aud Notes, by J. W. Macca, M.A., LL.D., sometime Fellow of Balliol 
College, Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 8vo, 14s. net. 


By AnpRrew Lana. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF A LUCKNOW 


VETERAN, 1845-1876. By Major-General J. Ruacirs, Colonel XIX, 
Punujabees. 8vo, 5s. net. 





JOHN MASON NEALE, D.D. A Memoir. 
By Erranor A, Towte. With Photogravure Portrait and 5 other Illus- 
trations, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

*,* Dr. Neale (1818-1866), besides heing the author of many books 
on Thevlegical and Ecclesiological subjects, was a prolific hymn 
writtr and trunslator, “ Jerusilem the Guid:in” being his best- 
known hymn. 





THE OLD ROOF-TREE: Letters of Ishbel to 
her Half-Brother, Mark Latimer (August-January). Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 

NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN.—* They show the characteristic femiuine touch 
in many ways, and long before the end of the volume is reached the reader 
will have a pretty clear conception of the sort of personality of which they 
are the expression—a gracious and pions woman, of large sympathies and 
broad ontiook. Religious questions aud social problems are the chief burden 
ot “ Ishbel's " letters.” 








NEW BOOK BY DR. BEATTIE CROZIER. 


THE WHEEL OF WEALTH: a Reconstruction 


of the Science and Art of Political Economy on the Lines of M»>Jern 
Evolution. By Joun Beatriz Crozier, LL.D., vo, 12s, 61, net. 


STANDARD.—“No ove can rise from these pages without feoling tht 
he has learnt a good deal, and has been force to re-examine pron sitions 
which he has very likely accepted without question.. Dr, Crozier takes 
nothing for granted, least of all the ‘orthodox’ political economy. This is 
the special object of his resentment, and he as3ails it with unsparing vigour.” 





STRAY THOUGHTS IN SICKNESS AND 
IN HEALTH. (Being a New and Enlarged Edition of “Stray Thoughts 
for Invalids,”) By Lucy H. M. Sovnsny. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, net; 
in ornawental Icatber, 3s. 6d. net. 








THE OXFORD LIGRARY OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 
(NEW VOLUME) 


THE ATONEMENT. 


Ry the Rev. Lerguton Pouitay, M.A., Fellow of St. John Baptist’s 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE SCIENTIFIC PAPERS OF J. 
WILLARD GisBSs. Ph.D., LL.D., formerly Professor of Mathematical 
Physics in Yale University. With Photogravare Portrait. 2 vols. royal 
Svo (sold separately). Vol. I., THERMODYNAMICS, 21s, net; Vol. IT,, 
DYNAMICS, VECTOR ANALYSIS and MULTIPLE ALGEBRA, 
ELECTRO-MAGNETIC THEORY OF LIGHT, &c, 15s, net, 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS 


PRPRBEPPPOPPPPPIPIIPPPI_IELEOLEINI I ITT 





JUST OUT.—First Edition already exhausted, Second Impression in the Press. 


LORD MILNER’S WORK IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


FROM ITS COMMENCEMENT IN 1897 TO THE PEACE OF VEREENIGING IN 1902. Containing hitherte unpublished 
information, By W. BASIL WORSFOLD. With Portraits and Map. 
DEMY 8vo, 583 PAGES. WITH AN INDEX. PRICE 15s. NET. 
This book Contains nitich fiew and hitherto unpublished information with regard te 
Lord Milne?’s administration prior to the The Bond agitation in Cape Colony during tho 
Bloemfontein Conference. war. 
The manner in which the Conference was The beginnifgs of civil administration in the 
brought about. new Colonies. 
Lord Milner’s rélations with General Butler The history of the negotiations leading to the 
and Mr. Schreiner. Surrender of Vereeniging. 
As well as 61 many nifhor mattefs now related for the first tine. It gives Lord Milfiet’s speéchies in a foria absolutély cofréct. Ty con. 
tains a reply to the criticisms of the German General Staff upon Lord Roberts’ strategy in his engagements with the Burgher 
forces. The volume will be found also to exhibit the unprecedented difficulties by which Lord Milner was surrounded, and the injurious 
influence which the play of English party politics exercised upon the circumstances and duration of the late war. The narrative, as g 
whole, is a powerful object-lesson in the necessity for the creation of a Representative Council of the Empire. 





—— 


THE ARMY IN 1906 By the Right Hoh, Ul. 0, ARNOLD-FORSTER, MP. A Policy and 4 


Vindication. Demy 8vo, lis. net, teady on Wednesday next. 


run tmaczpy axy comzmoy or WAR HOSPITALS 


Described from Personal Experiences during the South African War. By SISTER X. With Illustrations, 6s. net. 





SIDN EY HERBERT LORD HERBERT oo LEA. A Sect By so. pepaunene ni 


Portraits and Tilwstritions, 2 vols., 24s. net. Ready on Wednesday next. 


Edited by Mrs. HENRY LYELL. THE LIFE OF Silk CHARLES BUNBURY 


With an Introductory Note by Sir Josern Hooker, C.B., G.O.S.I. With Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols., 30s. net. 











LIFE OF MRS. BISHOP (IsABELLA Bmp). By Miss ANNA M, STODDART. Illustrated, 


18s. net. The Lrening Standard says: “ Altogether a vivid and admirable biography of a most remarkable personality.” 


By POMPEO MOLMENTI. Translated by Horatio F. Brown. HISTORY OF VENICE 


Tts Individual Growth from the Earliest Beginnings to the Fall of the Republic. 3 vols. (2 parts each), 21s. net each volume 
Vol. I1—Venice in the Middle Ages. 


FIVE ITALI AN SH RI N ES With ESSAYS ON EARLY TUSCAN scULPTORS, 


By W. G. WATERS. With numerous Illustrations, 12s, net. Ready on Wednesday nezt. 


A NEW EDITION, WITH AN INTRODUCTION. TH rol H OU Ss E OF QU | ET 


By ARTHUR C. BENSON. 83s. net. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE MODERN STAGE. By SIDNEY LEE. 9s, net. 
By W. J. HENDERSON. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. THE ART OF THE SINGER 


Practical Hints about Vocal Technique and Style. A New Volume in The Musical Series. 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE By ONE OF THE OLD PEOPLE. 50. net 


A study of the London life of some young people well known to the writer; of the love of London; and of London's influences 
on a girl's home-life, belief, work, and play. The word London is taken to include books, music, sight-seeing, the conntry, modern 
thought, and a certain measure of things in general. 


4 NEW NATURE BOOK. AN IDLER IN THE WILDS 


By TICKNER EDWARDES. With numerous Illustrations, 6s. net. 


ADRIFT IN NEW ZEALAND By E. WAY ELKINGTON, who started in 


N.Z. With 3d. in his pocket. With numerous Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


With Map and 32 Illustrations, 168, tet. PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA 


The History, Scenery, and Sport of Manica and Sofala. By R. C. F. MAUGHAM. 


REZANOV GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S NEW NOVEL. 68. The Morning Post says :—"' ‘ Rendnov’ is without 
doubt a great work of art.” 


M186 GRANT DUFF’S NOVEL, Just ont. 6s. PERIWINKLE 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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Edward Arnold’s New Books. 


SOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSESSSCSCOSSOOS 


THIRD LARGE IMPRESSION 


NEARLY EXHAUSTED, 


AND A FOURTH LARGE IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS, 


THE REMINISCENCES OF 


Edited by her Son, RALPH NEVILL. 





To be Published on 


Wednesday 


LADY DOROTHY NEVILL. 


With Portrait, 15s. net. 





next, November 28th. 


PERSONAL ADVENTURES AND ANECDOTES OF AN OLD OFFICER. 


Colonel Robertson took part in the Sutlej Campaign from Moodkee to 


*,* Joining the 3ist Regiment in 1842, 


With Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


Sobraon. He was in the Crimea, and throughout the Mutiny he commanded a regiment of Light Cavalry, 


doing repeatedly the most gallant service. 


The incidents of life in Ireland and the Ionian Islands during 


the intervals of peace are worthy of ‘Charles O'Malley,’ and are described with something of Lever’s 


paciness of touch. 








THE AFTERMATH OF WAR. “ 


By G. B. BEAK. 


With Itustre 


Aceount of the Repatriation of Boers and Nativés 
in Orange River Colony. 


itions and Map, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 





THE EDITOR OF “‘BOSWELL’S JOHNSON.” 
LETTERS OF GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, 


Dc... LLD. Arrat wed by his Daughter, LUCY CRUMP. With 
Portraits, demy Svo, 12s, 6d. net. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—** Since the only life that is really worth reading 
about is the life that 1s governed by ideas, the result of Hill's whole-hearted 
concentration was to make his own ‘ Life’ peculiarly interesting to all those 
who, like himself, find the Liegraphies of the true men of lite far more stimn- 
than the adventures of the false men of fiction. The st ry of his life is 
sabselutely quivermy with 


— 





lating 
gularly free from incident or excitenieut, but iti 
b man interest und sympathy.’ 


NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
PATROLLERS OF PALESTINE. 


Ry the Rev. HASKETT SMITH, M.A., Editor of “‘ Murray's Handbook to 
Syria and Palestine,” 1902, With Illustrations, large crown 5vo, 10s, 6d, 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“A book of abounding interest and bright, 
inspiriting vitality. ‘Patrollers of Palestine’ is, indeed, one of the 
most amusing And entertaining travel-books Wwe have ever met, 
and its attraction is largely due to the originality and freshness 

of its scheme.” 


WESTERN TIBET 


AND THE CRITISH BORDERLAND. 


By CHARLES A. SHERRING, M.A., F.R.G.S., Indian Civil Service; 
Deputy Commissioner of Almora, Royal d5vo, with HMlustrations, Mups, 
and Sketches, 21s. net. 

DAILY MAIL.—‘“‘ The photograph has never been turned to such 
superb use as it has In Mr. Sherring’s story of his special mission 
to Western Tibet. Mr. Sherring’s pleasant narrative of his wander- 
ings is full of delightful and easily-imparted erudition.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN,—*“ The admirable descriptions of the country 
traversed, of the native pcoples and of the Tibetau offitia's are matter enough 
for a book,” 


ABYSSINIA OF TO-DAY. An Account of the 


First Mission sent. by the American Government to the King of Kings. 
By ROBEKT Pp. ‘SKINNER, American Consul-General ; Cotunissioner to 
Abyssinia, 1903-19v4. With numerous Illustrations and Map, deriy 8¥o, 
12s, 6d. ret. 


MORNING POST.—‘‘ Decidedly interesting and instructive. The 
story is no tale of dry-as-dust diplomacy, but quite a human 
document ; indeed, reality is one of its special features.” 


TRANSLATIONS INTO LATIN AND 
GREEK VERSE. By H. A. J. MUNRO, sometime Fellow of Trinity 
College, and Professor of Latin in the University of Cambridge. With 
i Prefatory Note by J. D. DUFF, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Medium 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. net. 

SPECTATOR.—“ Mr, Duff has done well in giving this admirable collection 
of verse to the public.” 


A SONG-GARDEN FOR CHILDREN. 
By HARRY GRAHAM and ROSA NEWMARCH, The Music Edited 
and Arranged by NORMAN O'NEILL. Innperial 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

ATHENZUM.—“* A Song-Garden for Children,’ by Norman O'Neill, is a 
collection of forty-three songs drawn from the musical literature of France 
and Germany. The English t tr litions have been very freely rendered, but 
the esseutial gtace and charm o7 many of the lyrics remain, and the collection 
fortis a welcome addition to our store of children’s songs.” 


THE LAND OF PLAY. By Mrs. 
WALLAS, Illustrated by GitserT James. Crown 8vo, 3s. 671. 
MANCHESTER COURIER.—“A collection of four delightful stories for 
ldren, whic» “uve the advantage of being illustrated by Mr. Gilbert James. 
Fairy dom and real life are pleasantly blended, and the sketches are most 
ongina. 





GRAHAM 


ete ne cinta iia 


Lisudon : : 


NEW 68. NOVELS. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


THE LADY ON THE DRAWING- 
ROOM FLOOR. 


By M. E. COLERIDGE, Author of “The King with Two Faces,” “ The 
Fiery Dawn,” &. 


A CHORUS OF “CHARMING.” 


** The lady on the drawing-room floor is a charming creation.”—Tribiune. 

* Miss Coleridge has not hitherto written anything so purely charming as 
The Lady on the Drawing-room Floor.’ ” —Manchester Guardian. 

“ A charming little novel.”—Morning Po “a. 

“A charming piece of work.”—Manchester Courier, 


By ST. JOHN LUCAS, QUICKSILVER 
Author of 
AND FLAME. 


“The Absurd Repentance.” 
* As usual in Mr, Lucas’s books, we are introduced to a number of very « } arming 
people, who talk delightfully. Worthy of an honourable place amongst the good 


novels of @ season unusually rich in them.”—OUTLOOK, 


COCCASION’S FORELOCK. 
SIMPSON, Author of “* The Mestck Conspiratore.” 
* This attractive story.”—Mancheste? Guardian, 
‘A wood novel of tlhe moment.” — Stday Times. 
“The book's merit lies in the penetrating knowledge of character it 
discloses.” Daily News. 


THE MILLMASTER. Py C. Hotmes Cavrter, 


**A novel of universal appeal.” — Yorkshire Post. 

“A singularly interesting first n« ore. ’—Morning Leader. 
* A fascinating chars M ter study.”’— Scotsman. 

**A work of mauy-sided excellence.”— Yorkshire Observer. 


THE BASKET OF FATE. By Sipvex 
PICKERING, Author of “Verity,” ** The Key of Paradise,” &c. 
* An engaging story of real Enclish life.”—Tatler. 
* Weil and vivaciously written. ’--Glasgow Herald, 
“‘Thcroughly readable.”"—Noltingham Guardian, 


By VuioLet A. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “RUTHLESS RHYMES FOR 
HEARTLESS HOMES.” 


MISREPRESENTATIVE WOMEN. By Harny 


GRAHAM. Illustrated by D. S. Grogspecx. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


‘ This is a deiightful volume, and we have punctuated our perusal of it wit! 
mu h luighter. -Daily Mai 

So seductive is his lyre th it while realising the wickedn of his 
tion we have re 1d his verses twice over, till his rhymes come e jin ling t 


ears with delightfal and diabolical merriment.’’- iribune. 


NEW F. C. G. BOOK. 
POLITICAL CARICATURES, 1906. fy Sir 


F. CARRUTHERS GOULD. 104 Cartoons fr my the } i . 


‘ 


Super-royal 4to, 6s. net. Ve 


|LETTERS TO A GODCHILD ON THE 


CATECHISM AND CONFIRMATION. By ALICE GARDNEL, 
Associate and Lecturer of Newnham College, Cambridge. Feap. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 


NEW EDITIONS. 
MY MEMOIRS. By Henn Sreruay ve Biowrrz. 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE QUEEN’S POOR. Life as they Find i 


in Town and Country. By M. LOANE. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 





EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 wall 43 Maddox Street, Bond Street, W. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S PUBLICATIONS, 





Messrs, Deli’s New Miniature Illustrated Catalogue will be sent post-free on application, 





THE BARSETSHIRE NOVELS 


OF 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


New and Complete Edition, with an Introduction 
by FREDERIC HARRISON. 
In eight vols. small crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net each. 
SEE ALSO THE YORK LIBRARY. 





NEW VOLUMES. JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. 


2 vols. 
Ready December 12th. Compicting the Series. 


THE LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET. 
sas PREVIOUSLY ISSUED. 
THE WARDEN. With Intro-;DR. THORNE 


duction by Freperic Harrison. 


BARCHESTER TOWERS|FRAMLEY PARSONAGE 


THE POEMS OF 
COVENTRY PATMORE. 


New and Complete Edition. In one vol. crown 8vo, with an 
Introduction by BASIL CHAMPNEYS, and Portrait, 6s. net. 


“In recent reprints we know of nothing more acceptable.” 
—Pali Mall Gazette. 


UNIFORM WITH THIS VOLUME. 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 
ADELAIDE ANN PROCTER. is. net. 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF CHARLES STUART 

CALVERLEY. 6s. net. 


INTERLUDES IN VERSE AND PROSE. By Sir G. 0. 
TREVELYAN, Bart. 6s. net. 


HOW TO LOOK AT PICTURES. 


By ROBERT CLERMONT WITT, M.A. With 35 Illustrations. 
tion, post 8vo, 5s. net. 
* A better gift for people who are dimly ‘fond of pictures,’ but who regret 
that they ‘know nothing about them,’ could not be found.’’—Spectator, 


HOW TO COLLECT OLD FURNITURE. 
By FREDERICK LITCHFIELD. With 4 Illustrated Plates and 
numerous Woodcuts in the text. Second Edition, post 8vo, 6s. net. 

** The book is, without question, the most interesting and informing guide 


that the modern fashion for antique furniture has produced.’ 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


HOW TO COLLECT BOOKS. 


By J. H. SLATER. With 25 Full-page Plates and numerous other 
Illustrations, 6s. net. 
“Probably no sounder guide could be found to the changes of taste and 
fashion in book-collecting.”—Manchester Guardian. 


HOW TO IDENTIFY OLD CHINA. 


By Mrs. WILLOUGHBY HODGSON. Fourth Thousand. With 40 
Illustrative Plates and numerous Reproductions of Marks, post S8vo, 5s. 
net. 
“ The information given is precisely what is needed, and it is particularly 
well arranged, with a preliminary chapter of practical advice.” 


— Westminster Gazette, 
HOW TO IDENTIFY 
PORTRAIT MINIATURES, 


Ry GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON, Litt D., Author of “The History of 
Portrait Miniatures,” &e. With Chapter on ‘‘ How to Paint Miniatures,” 
by Atyy WiiiaMs, R.BA, A.R.C.A. With 40 Plates, illustrating 
upwards of 70 Miniatures. Second Edition, post 8vo, 6s. net. 
* Contains much valuable information for the collector of examples of this 
form of art...... The book is finely illustrated.”—Morning Post. 





OF 





Fourth 





NEW VOLUMES OF 


BELL’S MINIATURE BIOGRAPHIES. 


Pott 8vo, Is. net; or in limp leather, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. net. 
PAINTERS. 
By H,. C. Mariuiier. ! TITIAN. 
GREAT WRITERS. 
SPENSER. By the Rev. W. Tockwett, M.A, 
MOLIERE. By Sir Franc T. Manziats, C.B. 
MUSICIANS. 
By E. Maxxaam Lez, M.A., Mus.Doc, 


ROSGETTI. By Hore Rea, 


TCHAIKOVSKI. 





BOHN’S LIBRARIES, 


Detailed Catalogues of this world-famous Series, which 
now numbers nearly 800 Volumes in all departments 
of literature, will be sent post-free on application. 


THE LATEST ADDITION TO THE SERIES Is: 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Translated by E. W. LANE. Edited, with Introductioy 
Notes, and Appendices, by STANLEY LANE-POOLE, M i. 
Litt.D. In four vols., 3s. 6d. each. Vols. I. and II. now 
ready. Vols. III. and IV. shortly. 
*,* This Edition contains “ Ali Baba” and “ Aladdin,” which 
were not included in Lane's translation, and have been supplied by 
the Editor. 





Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


INDUSTRIAL COMBINATION. 


By D. H. MACGREGOR, Fellow of Trinity College, Cam. 
bridge, and of the Royal Economic Society. 


*,* This work treats the problem of Industrial Combination from some new 
points of view. It is divided iuto three parts, of which the first deals with 
the factors of ~~ strength in order to study the effect of combination 
oneach of them. In Part II. are considered the present-day conditions which 
have fostered industrial combination, while Part ILI. contains a brief dis. 
quisition on some questions of public expediency. 


New Edition, crown 8vo. 


NAPOLEONIC STUDIES. 


By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., Author of “The Life of 
Napoleon I.” [Ready shortly. 


New Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


NYASALAND UNDER THE 
FOREIGN OFFICE. 


By H. L. DUFF, of the British Central Africa Administra 
tion. With Illustrations from Photographs and Sketches by 
the Author, and a Map of Nyasaland. 


DAINTY POCKET EDITIONS. 
THE POCKET HORACE. 


The Latin Text, with CONINGTON’S Translation on opposite pages, 
Limp cloth, 4s. net ; stamped sheepskin, 5s. net. 


*,* Also in 2 Parts, limp cloth—viz., ‘Odes aud Carmen Saeculare,” 
1s. 6d. net; “* Satires, Epistles and Art of Poetry.” 2s. net. 


“A delightful ket companion for those who do not disdain good English 
verse alongside the immo Latin.”"—Evening Standard, 
TRANSLA- 


CALVERLEY’S VERSES, 
TIONS, AND FLY LEAVES. 


Limp cloth, 2s, net ; stamped sheepskin, 3s. net. 


MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS. 
Translated by GEORGE LONG. Limp cloth, ls. 6d. net; stamped sheep 
skin, 2s, 6d, net. 


TENNYSON’S IN MEMORIAM. 


Limp cloth, 1s. net. 





—— — 


THE YORK LIBRARY. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net. 





New Volumes. 


BURTON’S PILGRIMAGE TO AL 
MADINAH AND MECCAH. 


Edited hy Lady BURTON. With an Introduction by STANLEY LANE 


POOLE. 2 vols, 


CLASSIC TALES: 


Jobuson’s “Rasselas,” Goldsmith’s “Vicar of Wakefield,” Sterne’s 
* Sentimental Jonrney,”” Walpole’s “ Castle of Otranto.” With an Intro 
duction by C. 5, FEARENSIDE, M.A. 


TROLLOPE’S BARSETSHIRE NOVELS. 


8 vols. See above. 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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